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Gustav Hervé—The French republic is 
on trial. 

Bonar Law—We all loathe war and 
long for peace. 

GENERAL PERSHING—We cannot tolerate 
alcohol among our soldiers. 

ADMIRAL VON HintzeE—Our cause is an 
exalted one but it is in great danger. 

Hereert C. Hoover—Brewers now use 
4,500,000 bushels of grain per month. 

H. G. WELLS—God has not made Ameri- 
eans clean shaven and firm featured for 
nothing. 

CONGRESSMAN MEYER LONDON—I am 
working as hard as any member of Con- 
gress ever did. 

Paut M. Warsurc—The Federal Re- 
serve System has become our chief line of 
financial defense. 

CuarLes Marriott—The aim of the re- 
former is to make the state always more 
and more like man. 

Sm Horace PLunKett—If any people 
is unfit for self-government, self-govern- 
ment is the one thing it most needs. 

GENERAL VON LUDENDORFF—“Gain of 
ground” and “Marne” are only catchwords, 
without importance for the issue of war. 

Herr ScHEmEMANN—There is hardly 
anything more abominable than the air at- 
tacks upon open cities outside of the war 
zone. 

Joun MitcuEett—-Almost every disturb- 
ance in the ranks of organized labor can 
be traced back to some connection with the 
saloon. 

Stecrriep HeckscHer— The HPEnglish 
news propaganda is mightier than the Eng- 
lish fleet and more dangerous than the 
English army. 

SECRETARY DANIELS—The output of 
ships increased at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard and Newport Torpedo Station after 
the sale of liquor was prohibited. 

Paut Ronrsach—The Bolsheviki are 
ruining Great Russia; they are destroying 
absolutely the very roots of any possible 
danger from Russia in the future. 

NicnoLas Murray BuTLeER—Out of the 
present alliance of free democratic people 
it will not be difficult to build the structure 
of a league or society of nations. 

GENERAL SMuTS—I don’t think that an 
out-and-out victory is possible any more 
for any group of nations in this war be- 
eause it will mean an interminable cam- 
paign. 

Lorp BuCKMASTER—It is said that the 
only way to end the war is to end Ger- 
many, but our experience of Ireland shows 
how utterly impossible it is to end even 
a small nation at our very doors. 

Francis X. Dercum, M.D.—The mod- 
ern world is not quite sane, and that new 
sects should arise in medicine, presenting 
this or that mystic cult, no matter how 
absurd, is only in keeping with the times. 

T. P. O’Conner—There never has been 
in my time so bitter, I would almost say 
frenzied, an anti-English feeling among 
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men of the Irish race in America as at 
present. 


His Cappy—President Wilson pulls too 
fast. He would play better if his swing 
was a little fuller. He didn’t lose any balls 
during the whole eighteen holes. He keeps 
his eye on the ball. 

Lorp Rosert Cectt—There may be a 
great deal of doubt as to the practicability 
of the League of Nations idea among what 
are termed practical men, but practical men 
have never done anything. 

AUSTRIAN PREMIER VON HUSSAREK— 
We are ready at any time to make an 
honorable peace as soon as our opponents 
renounce their hostile plans aiming at our 
destruction or our repression. 

GENERAL VON HINDENBURG—We shall 
ultimately stand, not as used-up machines, 
but as a powerful, unenfeebled people, 
which today lays down its arms and to- 
morrow works at building up. 


Wesley W. Ferrin, Treasurer 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and éfficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE NEW PLAYS 


A Very Good Young Man, by Martin 
Brown. Cheap farce, cheap characters, 
cheap furniture, cheap humor. For cheap 
people. (Plymouth Theater.) 


Allegiance. A real play dealing with a 
real problem—German-American loyalty— 
and acted with real emotion. (Maxine 
Elliott’s Theater.) 

Where Poppies Bloom. A thrilling tri- 
angle tragedy straight from the front 
adapted from the French by R. C. Megrue. 
Admirable French Poilu, English Tommy 
and American Sammy. Villainous German 
officer. (Republic Theater.) 


Penrod, by Booth Tarkington. As whole- 
some and delicious a comedy of real Ameri- 
can life for old and young as Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s great success of last year, “Seven- 
teen.” An extraordinarily good group of 
children in the cast. (Globe Theater.) 








JUST A WORD 


Mr. Val Fisher, a London publisher and 
a member of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, who is visiting this country, brings 
to American business men suggestions re- 
lating to the development of “good will” 
thru the medium of advertising, and gives 
figures to prove the gains accrued to those 
English firms which during the war period 
have maintained their publicity continu- 
ously. 

Mr. Fisher, in one of his New York ad- 
dresses, says: 

British manufacturers who have not a dollar’s 
worth of merchandise to sell, whose entire plants 
are employed on Government work, are keeping 
their advertising continuously before the public, 
because while they are perfectly willing to turn 
their profits over to the Government, while they 
are perfectly willing for the sake of winning 
the war to have their factories commandeered 
and their normal business completely stopped, 
yet they are not willing to sacrifice their good- 
will; they are not willing to have their names 
or their products forgotten. 

And so they continue their advertising, con- 
tinue building their good-will, so that when the 
war s be won there will. be an immediate de- 
mand for the billions of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise that their greatly enlarged factories 
will then turn out. 

There have been several items in the 
German press, in which ridicule is directed 
toward American manufacturers for dis- 
continuing their advertising, adding that 
German manufacturers are wise enough to 
know that markets once controlled can be 
easily lost thru the cessation of publicity, 
and that they are continuing their adver- 
tising and will continue it because it is the 
best business insurance they can buy. 

England, too, is evidencing a far better 
vision than America. ; 

It behooves our manufacturers to strive 
to keep the public’s faith rather than to let 
the disease of forgetting undermine the 
foundation which may have been built only 
after years of effort and advertising. 
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Testing wires so that there is constant communication between divisions is one of the most important jobs at the front 
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OPEN 


HE western front has broken up like a frozen river 
T in the spring freshets. The lines that solidified in the 

fall of 1914 melted away in the spring of 1918. Duging 
all the intervening years there were no movements so ex- 
tensive as those of last week. A single daily paper reports 
more operations than a month’s news before. The capture 
of such important points as Chaulnes and Mount Kemmel 
receive mere mention. 

Beginning March 21 the Germans delivered three succes- 
sive offensives, on the Somme, the Lys and the Aisne re- 
spectively, and all made unprecedented gains. Beginning 
July 18 the Allies delivered three successive offensives on 
three fronts and in each case wiped out the greater part of 
the German salient. Both sides have done this year what 
neither could do before. It is difficult to account for this 
complete charge in the character of the conflict. It cannot 
be ascribed to a sudden collapse of morale on the one side 
or accession of courage cn the other, for both parties have 
been affected. It is not to be credited altogether to the 
Americans, for French, English, British Colonials.and Ger- 
mans have independently gained similar successes. It is not 
due to tanks, or gas, or airplanes or other new invention, 
altho these have contributed to the various victories. It is 
not the discovery of some new tactics, for all tactics seem 
to work now. It is not merely a question of numbers or mu- 
nitions, for both parties have at times had all the men and 
guns they could use on a particular front and yet could not 
break thru. It is not to be explained on the ground of harder 
fighting or greater sacrifices, for in the present operations 
there have been no losses like those of the Germans at Ver- 
dun, the British at Loos or the French at Chemin des Dames, 
all of which were failures. It is not merely the element of 
surprize, for surprize attacks were tried by both sides be- 
fore with only transient success. Nor can it be referred to 
the apparition.of some new military genius, for the names 
of the men now in command have long been familiar to us. 
We can in fact find no single and simple cause for the series 
of brilliant achievements that has distinguished the season’s 
campaign, and so we must regard it as due to varying com- 
binations of the former factors and there seems no reason 
to anticipate another such cessation of open warfare. 

But if we cannot explain the break up of the western 
front we can certainly rejoice in it, not merely because 
thines are now going our way but because it promises to 
bring the war to a more speedy and advantageous conclu- 
sion than formerly seemed possible. For victory can only be 
won in the open field, never in the trenches. In football it is 
only the side which has the ball that can make a score. The 
gen: al who has the offensive dictates the enemy’s strategy 
as well as his own. He decides when and where the battle 
shal. be. He does not have to depend upon spies and air- 
plancs to find out the plans of the enemy. It does not matter 
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what the enemy’s plans are if he can carry out his own. 
We have left the initiative to the Germans quite too long. 
It is a great relief to get free at last from dispiriting specu- 
lation as to “Where will Hindenburg strike next?” Now 
we’ve got the Germans guessing “Where will Foch strike 
next?” This change is not merely a chance of victory, it is 
a victory in itself. Its effect is not confined to the front but 
extends to the remotest parts of the enemy’s empire. We 
can see evidence of it in the style of the German news. When 
the German armies were advancing the German official re- 
ports were for the most part frank and tolerably correct. 
Now they are vague, evasive and prevaricative. Formerly 
the German Government did not dare deviate too far from 
the truth about the situation because the people could check 
its statements by reading the foreign press. But now the 
German Government has suddenly changed its policy and 
made it as hard to get Allied journals in Germany as it to 
get German journals in America. A London despatch says: 

Previously English, french and American newspapers could be 
bought easily at shops and bookstalls and were allowed to circu- 


late freely, but now they are obtainable only by special permits, 


which are issued to privileged persons, such as members of the 
Reichstag. 


This is one of many signs of Germany’s internal stress 
and strain. Germany is in the state of the patient to whom 
the doctor dare not tell the truth about his condition for 
fear it would prove fatal. We have then good reason to be 
elated over the news. Instead of being content if we can hold 
the line against the German attacks we have them on the 
run. They hope to halt at the Hindenburg line, but the suc- 
cess of the Canadians in breaking thru the Drocourt-Queant 
extension of this line against which last year they battered 
in vain indicates that this defense cannot be relied upon. 
Victories are reported all the way from Ypres to Reims, not 
casual and local successes, but codrdinated and successive 
blows whose meaning is only apparent to the observer as it 
is to the enemy after they have accomplished their designed 
result. 

Foch’s triumphant advance and the weakness betrayed by 
the Germans gives ground for hoping that the enemy may be 
brought to bay and forced to capitulate where he stands. 
Until the trench system of warfare was broken up it seemed 
that the only way to win was to drive the Germans back 
step by step to their own frontier and beyond, a direful pros- 
pect for it meant not only a terrible sacrifice of men but 
also the devastation of the richest region of Europe. If we 
were dealing with a merciful and chivalrous enemy we 
should expect that in his retreat the cities and towns would 
suffer no more than was inevitable thru the conflict. But 
an unscrupulous enemy like Germany would largely nullify 
such a victory by wholesale and systematic destruction, such 
as was inflicted on the strip of territory evacuated by Hin- 
denburg’ last year. But the territory now being evacuated 
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has not been so thoroly laid waste, for the Germans have 
been compelled to retreat too rapidly. If, then, the Germans 
are not willing to accept the Allied terms on the Hinden- 
burg line they may be forced to their own frontier so quickly 
that they will not have time to ruin the cities, mines and 
factories of northern France, Belgium and Alsace-Lorraine 
as. they are doubtless planning to do. 








AN ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM 


HE debt of Great Britain will amount next March to 
$40,000,000,000 and this, according to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is as much as a million men could 

earn in four hundred years. After Waterloo the British 
debt was $4,150,000,000. By the time the Great’ War began, 
a hundred years later, this had been reduced to $3,250,- 
000,000. Those of our readers who are quick at figures can 
calculate the date when the present debt will be paid off. 








STRANGE BED FELLOWS 


URELY the strangest chapter of this strange war is 

the virtual alliance of the Russian Bolsheviki with the 

Central Powers in a common hostility to ourselves and 
the other democracies of the world. That the people who 
regard a Kaiser as a dog does his master should work in 
harmony with those who regard a Czar as a dog does a 
cat; that caste-proud Junkers who will hardly admit an 
ordinary peasant or laboring man to be a human being 
should find ready tools in men who think it a capital of- 
fense to possess a bank account; that men who have no 
ideal in earth or Heaven but the glory of their nation should 
come to an understanding with men whose boast it is to 
ignore all national distinctions; that persons who claim to 
represent a despoiled and invaded country should league 
themselves with the despoilers and invaders—all this seems 
as incredible as it is true. The Divine Right of Kings and 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat: it is indeed a partner- 
ship! 

And yet at second thought there is some kinship between 
the disciples of Lenine and the disciples of Hindenburg. 
Both believe in class rule; they differ only on a point of 
detail, whether the palaces shall rule the slums or the slums 
the palaces. Neither has uny use for a polity which provides 
a common ballot box for the votes of millionaire and day 
laborer. Both believe in government by frightfulness: they 
differ only as to whether officers should shoot their soldiers 
at will or soldiers should shoot their officers at will. Both 
have a profound contempt for moralities, legalities and scru- 
ples. It is impossible that they should love each other, but 
it is also impossible that either should love us. Shall we 


leave Russia to be crushed between these upper and nether 
millstones? 


A GREAT SCIENTIFIC OPPORTUNITY 


N the midst of war we cannot wholly forget the more 
important things that claim attention in days of peace. 
Above all, the call of the future must be heeded. There 
is strenuous work ahead, and the most tremendous part of 
it is the work of social readjustment. Many things that 
never yet have been right must be faced and dealt with. 
If they are to be dealt with wisely effort must be guided 
by adequate knowledge. The national administration at 
Washington, like the governments of Great Britain and of 
France, has shown an intelligent appreciation of this neces- 
sity, and it is probably true to say that never before has so 
much attention been given to a systematic study of the 
perplexing problems of private and public interest and their 
interrelations in democratic society as the Departments of 
Education, Commerce, and Agriculture, as well as those of 
the Interior and the Treasury, and numerous commissions 








and councils, including the National Council of Defense, 
are bestowing upon them now. 

At the basis of sound knowledge of American social and 
business conditions is the data gathered, analyzed and tab- 
ulated by the census. This material is not of uniform value, 
and there have been costly inquiries that have not yielded 
results of consequence. All in all, however, the reports of 
the decennial census are informative and indispensable. 

It will be a poor economy which unnecessarily curtails the 
work of the next enumeration, or delays the tabulation and 
publication of its findings, if such frugality is ordered on 
the plea of war saving. The census, made as complete and 
trustworthy as scientific expertness and non-political ap- 
pointments and rulings can make it, is a money-saving, a 
poverty preventing and a strife avoiding work. 

So far from crippling the census in any way the Govern- 
ment should now make it responsible for taking the first 
steps toward one of the greatest scientific studies ever 
made possible by events. On the questionnaire sheets filled 
out by draft registrants and drafted men there is and will 
be recorded a mass of detailed information about the com- 
position of the American population which no publicist ten 
years ago could have dreamed of obtaining. It includes facts 
of race and nationality, of domestic condition, of economic 
status and occupation, of education, and of physical ‘fitness 
or unfitness, not only more extensive but also far more 
trustworthy than could possibly be obtained by direct in- 
quiry for a scientific purpose only. It is relatively trust- 
worthy not only because set down under conditions of ex- 
traordinary precaution, but also because the military object 
for which it has been demanded makes it unbiased, in a 
scientific sense, as a social survey. 

These filled in schedules—this mass of original material— 
should be saved for future analysis and tabulation—a great 
task not to be undertaken now of course. The Census Bureau 
with full authority and with help from the War Depart- 
ment should be required to collect, sort and store this 
material immediately, leaving its utilization to the future. 
It could not be stored at Washington, which already is burst- 
ing with péople and paper; but there is plenty of room else- 
where. 

Not only has no such opportunity ever occurred before, 
but we trust no other quite like it will ever occur again. It 
is the one chance of centuries to obtain data of such unique 
and tremendous importance. The future will not forgive us 
if we let it slip. 


THE LABOR PROGRAMS 


| K rg have seen no serious attempt to explain why the 
American labor program is so much narrower and 
so much less interesting than the British program, 
and we are not about to offer one. An explanation presuma- 
bly might be discovered, and it would seem to be worth 
looking for. 

The American Federation of Labor, as everybody has 
learned from much newspaper reporting and discussion, 
sticks, as of yore, to pure trade unionism. No crash of em- 
pire nor crisis of civilization has yet been able to disintegrate 
its fixed idea or awaken its interest in anything beyond the 
three points of its inexorable Calvanism, namely: wages, 
hours, and “recognition” of the union. By comparison with 
this creed the British program seems almost as human as 
a Methodist camp meeting. British workmen have got their 
unions recognized “good and plenty.” Now they want to be 
recognized themrelves as human beings. They want not only 
wages and comfo:table working conditions, but also partici- 
pation in control. They want political influence and are ge‘ 
ting it. They want education and are going to have it. They 
have awakened intellectually enough to know that an intel- 
lectual interest in life is rather good fun, and they intend 
to have more of it. 
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Instead of attempting to account for this important dif- 
ference between the American and the British labor ob- 
jectives we wish on this occasion only to call attention to 
the contrasting reactions which the two programs must 
necessarily provoke in the employing classes. It is not to be 
supposed that the American Federation of Labor desires to 
confirm the typical employer’s conviction that industrial 
democracy, like Bolshevikism “won’t work” because wage- 
earners are not competent to work it. Precisely that con- 
firmation, however, the American program will achieve. The 
typical American business man sees only two classes of 
human beings in the world, one made up of men able to 
“go it alone,” and the other made up of men who must be 
told what to do and how to do it. You can’t convince him 
that the man who is able to “go it alone” ever tarries long 
in the wage-earning class if he happens to be born into it, 
or, in a day of bad luck, to tumble into it; or that the man 
who has to be told what to do and how to do it ever “gets 
on” if he experiments with a business or a farm of his own. 
Therefore the American business man is cold and incredu- 
lous when any one tries to interest him.in a scheme to place 
more responsibility upon the individual wage-earner, or to 
admit him to participation in industrial control. 

Quite as certainly the British program disturbs the em- 
ploying Briton’s philistine complacency. If the wage-earner 
can get interested in politics and in education, what may not 
happen? If in his capacity as a citizen he actually begins 
to take responsibilities and to put things thru, is it quite so 
certain as it seemed that he might not bear up fairly well 
under responsibilities of less magnitude? Moreover, has not 
the vast growth and the solid success of the codperative 
movement which began with the founding of the Rochdale 
Pioneers demonstrated that British workpeople really are 
competent to look at industrial and commercial problems 
from the business angle and to qualify, to some extent at 
least, as business men? 

Does all this mean, as various other signs have seemed to 
indicate, that a real industrial democracy is nearer in Eng- 
land than in the United States? Shall we see English and 
American employers agreeing that British wage-earners pos- 
sibly are fit to be admitted to participation in industrial 
responsibility and control, and that American wage-earners 
are not? That would be a curious judgment and one calling 
for explanation. We are not predicting it. We are only in- 
dulging ourselves in curious and possibly idle questions. 


SCIENTIFIC PERMISSION TO EAT 


\ l’ unto you Jeremiahs of dietetics who have been 
making us sad with your preachments! You have 
told us that we dig our graves with our teeth; and 

that we all surely shall die too soon, because we like beef- 

steaks and puddings at night, and fried eggs with liver and 
bacon and griddle cakes for breakfast. You are exposed and 
brought to shame. A greater than you has undone you. 

He is Thomas Burr Osborne by name, and his local hab- 
itation is the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 
By reputation he is “one of the first authorities in the world 
on the subject of proteins and their differént effects upon 
the animal organism.” Also if anything has been found out 
about calories he knows that too. He has been over and thru 
and round about the whole theory of scientific feeding, of 
hogs and humans; and now his glad conclusion is that in- 
stinet is a safer guide to what and how much to eat than 
the laboratory formulas are. 

It all came about apparently when somebody wondered 
what would happen if hogs and things should be permitted 
to eat instinctively under the eye of the experimenter, just 
as they once did in a state of nature before rations were 
invented. All sorts of victuals from good sound corn down 
to oil meal and salts were placed in separate hoppers and 
troughs where the swine could help themselves at will, with 


the sequel that during early growth “these pigs ate much 
larger proportions of protein than when growth became 
slower,” and in various other ways showed a certain kind of 
sense, and made out to grow “faster than any previously 
recorded which had been fed on mixtures made for them by 
the combined talent of agricultural experts, trained both in 
the science of nutrition and in the practise of the art of 
feeding.” Experiments on albino rats confirmed the teach- 
ing of the hogs. 

A plenty of other data and reflection have entered into 
Professor Osborne’s induction that the American people do 
not after all eat too much. We can’t repeat it, but it is 
interesting as he presents it in an Atlantic Monthly article. 
The most important part of it consists essentially of two 
propositions: one that the body must as a rule get a good 
deal more food than it can assimilate so that it may both 
keep a margin of safety and have at all times a sufficient 
quantity to pick and choose from the specific and often rela- 
tively rare chemical compounds at the moment needed; the 
other, that the body normally has ways of disposing of and 
getting rid of temporary surplus before injury is done. The 
one fairly trustworthy scientific guide in supplement of in- 
stinct is the avoirdupois scale. If your weight is abnormal 
and increasing, slow down. 





THE NEW CHILD LABOR BILL 


OWEVER the action of the Supreme Court in pass- 
H ing adversely upon the federal child labor law be 

regarded, one fact remains as indubitable as before 
—the people of this country believe in national protection 
for children. It therefore remains to determine what is the 
best basis for a new measure that will meet the test of con- 
stitutionality. 

In the meantime large numbers of children are entering 
industry wherever the state laws permit. In the southern 
cotton mills young children who had either been removed 
from the mills or put on an eight-hour day when the federal 
law went into effect in 1917, are now going back to work 
and have been put on the old eleven-hour day schedule. Re- 
ports come from all over the country of the increase in the 
number of work-permits issued to children in the last few 
months. It is evident that something must immediately be 
done if we wish to conserve our child-power, which is the 
man-power of tomorrow. 

To meet this emergency Representative Edward Keating 
of Colorado has introduced in the House a new child labor 
bill by which Congress under the war power may directly 
prohibit the employment of children under fourteen years 
of age in mills, factories, canneries and manufacturing es- 
tablishments, of children under sixteen years in mines and 
quarries, and of children between fourteen and sixteen in fac- 
tories for more than eight hours a day or at night. The bill 
is a war measure, “for the purpose of conserving the man- 
power of the nation and thereby more effectually providing 
for the national security and defense.” It will be effective 
for the duration of the war and six months thereafter, and 
will give time for the careful consideration of a permanent 
measure. It has the approval of President Wilson, and is 
being actively supported by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee and the American Federation of Labor. 








Ad astra per aspera. A Kansas farmer, Nicholas Tchaikovsky. 
is now president of the Russian Government at Archangel. 








In Russia we now have the Red Guards (Bolsheviki), the 
White Guards (bourgeoisie), the Green Guards (Czecho-Slovaks) 
and the Black Guards (anarchists). Why not unite them in a 
Rainbow Division? 








Germany’s greatest mistake has been in appealing to the lowest 
motives of her enemies. 

Have we made our greatest mistake in appealing to the best 
motives of Germany? 














The British victories 
are not confined to driv- 
ing the Germans back 
to their old lines and recovering more 
or less of the ground lost last spring. 
On the Arras front they have already 
gone farther east than they ever were 
before and have penetrated the Hin- 
denburg system of defenses which with- 
stood their strongest attacks in 1916 
and 1917. This line of fortifications was 
constructed by General Hindenburg in 
1916 when he perceived that he would 
not be able to hold his original front on 
the Somme against the offensive which 
Haig was preparing to deliver the fol- 
lowing spring. It was so well chosen and 
constructed that when the Germans un- 
expectedly withdrew to it in March, 
1917, the British were baffled and the 


Smashing the 
Siegfried Line 


season of 1917 was largely wasted in 
futile attempts to break, outflank or 
even to reach the new German positions 
that stretched in front of Cambrai, St. 
Quentin and Laon. Only at the ends of 
the Hindenburg line where it joined the 


old front did the British and French 


make any gains and these were very 
costly. 

On the northern end before Arras 
the natural weakness of this junction 
had been covered by extensions of the 
Hindenburg line named after the heroes 
of the “Nibelungenlied.” Of these the 
“Wotan line” extended from Quéant 
twelve miles southward and the “Sieg- 
fried line” extended from Quéant four- 
teen miles northward to Drocourt. This 
Siegfried line, called by the British the 
“Quéant-Drocourt switch-line,” runs 
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THE BRITISH ADVANCE 


The British in August regained the greater part of the ground they lost last March and are rapidly 
approaching the old Hindenburg line. Péronne has been taken and Lens entered, The Siegfried 
line, an extension of the Hindenburg line east of Arras, has been crost at Quéant (at the point 
of the arrow). The Americans have taken Voormezeele, near Ypres, and are advancing toward 
Coucy-le-Chateau, north of Soissons, with the French 
844 


north and south across the Scarpe River 
eight miles east of Arras. On April 9 
te 15, 1917, the British troops, largely 


Canadians under General Sir Julian 
Byng, their present commander, drove 
the Germans back from the suburbs of 
Arras and to the north stormed Vimy 
ridge, commanding the city of Lens. But 
they were not able to take Lens or make 
any serious impression on the Drocourt- 
Quéant line. 

But now it is different. On September 
2, 1918, the English, Scottish and Cana- 
dian troops penetrated the Drocourt- 
Quéant line to a depth of three miles 
on a front of six. The attack was 
opened at five o’clock in the morning 
by a terrific cannonading. When the 
barrage was raised the troops charged, 
with the support of numerous tanks. 
The Germans put down a heavy coun- 
ter barrage and directed a murderous 
machine-gun fire at the advancing 
troops. But they could not be stopped 
and by 7:30 o’clock they had got thru 
the front and support lines. Once these 
defenses were pierced the mobile motor ' 
machine guns were able to run out upon 
the German supply roads and raid the 
country five miles to the rear of the 
German lines. 

The German barbed wire barricades 
were largely broken down by the Brit- 
ish barrage and where they were not 
the tanks crashed thru. But in the woods 
about Quéant the German machine gun 
cetachments offered stubborn resistance. 
Piles of German dead were left on the 
ground over which the British had 
passed. Eleven German divisions were 
brought up to defend 8000 yards of the 
Siegfried line, but the British broke 
thru and encircling Quéant from the 
north captured it on September 2. Ten 
thousand German prisoners were taken. 


Altho the great mass 
of American troops are 
being gathered togeth- 
er in a separate army ready for inde- 
pendent action under General Pershing 
wherever and whenever they may be 
needed, there are still detachments being 
employed at various points of the Brit- 
ish and French fronts. For instance, a 
sma!l unit of Americans was brought 
ou August 28 to the sector north of 
Soissons occupied by the Tenth French 
Army under General Mangin. Three 
hours after the Americans arrived they 
were brought into action, much to the 
surprize of the Germans, who supposed 
they still faced the French. 

The job set for the Americans was 
the capture of the village of Juvigny, 
four miles north of Soissons. This was 
accomplished the following day, but the 
Germans soon recovered it. On Friday 
the American and French artillery was 
concentrated upon Juvigny until it was 
thought tc be completely reduced to 
ruins and its garrison wiped out. But 


Americans 
Take Juvigny 
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at four o’clock, when the Americans ad- 
vanced upon the village, it was found 
that the houses and the hills behind it 
were still occupied by batteries of ma- 
chine guns and it was too dangerous to 
assault. So the direcf advance was 
abandoned and an encircling movement 
substituted. One party of Americans 
was sent around by the east and another 
by the west. They crept forward thru 
shell craters and old trenches, digging 
in whenever the German fire became too 
hot, until they met behind the town and 
entered it. Of the thousand or more 
Germans who originally held the town 
only 250 remained alive. Most of these 
were concealed in quarries on the side 
of the ravine. The prisoners were es- 
corted to the rear and placed in a capa- 
cious quarry formerly used by the Ger- 
mans as division headquarters. But a 
German shell exploded in the entrance 
to the cave and killed eight and wound- 
ed thirty of the Germans confined there. 
General Mangin sent his personal con- 
gratulations to the Americans for their 
gallantry at Juvigny. 

On Saturday morning the Americans 
pushed forward to the north with the 
aid of thirty French tanks and sup- 
ported by French troops on either flank. 
By nightfall they had advanced two miles 
and taken 600 prisoners and two guns. 


For the first time Ameri- 
can troops are fighting on 
Belgian soil. They are 
helping the British clear out the Ger- 
mans from the region south of the 
Ypres. It will be remembered that the 
second of the German spring drives was 
directed between Ypres and Bethune 
with the design of reaching Calais and 
capturing the corner of Belgium that 
has been held by the Allies. The Ger- 
mans succeeded in taking the chain of 
hills overlooking Ypres from the south. 
The loss of such hard-won hights as 
Messines, Wytschaete and Kemmel was 
naturally a hard blow to British pride, 
but the enemy was halted just beyond 
Kemmel and did not get Ypres. 

Now the British are regaining the 
ground they lost then with much less 
difficulty than the Germans in taking it. 
On August 31 the British took Mount 
Kemmel and on the following day the 
Americans took the Flemish village of 
Voormezeele between Ypres and Wyt- 
schaete ridge. All the houses had been 
demolished, but the German rearguard 
defended the ruins with machine guns. 
Both British and Americans are still 
advancing eastward, driving back the 
troops of General von Quast to the lines 
they occupied last year. 


Americans 
in Belgium 


The recapture of Noyon 
has a sentimental as 
well as a strategic value 
to the French. From 1914 until the 
German retirement to the Hindenburg 
line in 1917 it was the nearest city to 
Poris held by the enemy. Clémenceau, 
before he became Premier, used to run 
it the bottom of his editorials in each 
issue of L’Homme enchainé (The Man- 
ecled Man): “The Germans are still at 
Noyon,” as a spur to governmental ac- 
‘ion. When the Germans broke thru last 


Noyon 
Again French 

















© Press Illustrating 


THE CITY OF LENS 
The British troops are reported to have entered the suburbs of Lens, one of the most important 
mining and industrial centers of northern France, Last year the capture of Vimy Ridge gave the 
British a position dominating the city, but they were not able to capture it 


March at the junction of the British 
and French lines they regained Noyon. 
Now, however, the Germans are no 
longer in Noyon. 

It was evident to any one following 
the campaign on the map that the ad- 
vance of General Humbert to the north 
of Noyon and of General Mangin to the 
east of Noyon would soon put that city 
in a pocket. This maneuver was success- 
ful and the two armies met behind the 
city. Most of the German troops had 
heen withdrawn, but those left behind 
made a desperate stand. The New York 
Times correspondent thus describes the 
fighting: 

The struggle that ensued was one of 
the fiercest of the war. The Germans had 
received orders to resist to the last man, 
and to their credit be it said that they 
obeyed. They fought behind each stone and 
from each doorway and window. No quar- 
ter was asked on either side and none 
given. Most of the fighting was with the 








THE GREAT WAR 


August 29—French take Noyon. Bol- 
sheviki defeated on Usuri River, 
Siberia. Lenine shot. 

Auqust 30—Americans take Juvigny. 
French take Mont St. Simeon, east 
of Noyon. 

August $31—British take Kemmel. 
French take Leury, north of Sois- 
sons. 

September 1—Australians take Pe- 
ronne. Americans take Voormezeele. 

September 2—British take Quéant. 
Rhine cities bombed. 

September 3—-American Government 
recognizes Czecho-Slovaks as bellig- 
erent nation. British take 10,000 
prisoners back of Siegfried line. 

September 4 — Germans retreating 
from Vesle River. More than 1,600,- 
000 American troops have gone 
abroad. 























bayonet and butt. Many men who continued 
to struggle ferociously after being brought 
down with the bayonet had in hundreds of 
cases to be overcome with the heavier end 
of the rifle. Where there was no room for 
bayonet fighting the antagonists threw 
away their rifles and fought with their 
hands, their feet, and their teeth. Every 
house was the scene of furious struggles, 
where men wrestled together in pools of 
their own blood and yielded only when 
death compelled. The few prisoners who 
were secured went to the rear still trem- 
bling in every limb from the frightful or- 
deal they had passed thru. All agreed in 
describing the struggle as simply infernal 
in its mad ferocity. In less than a quarter 
of an hour the suburbs of Noyon were ours. 
After Ieaving Noyon the Germans 
tried to carry out their threat to demol- 
ish the city and its famous cathedral, 
but their bombardment was cut short by 
the capture of Mont St. Simeon, a hight 
of 600 feet east of Noyon. The French 
troops as a whole did not enter the city 
till next day for fear of gas and man- 
traps, but the German shells drove out 
of their hiding places the last of the 
garrison. thirty-two Germans whom the 
Zouaves had overlooked in their search. 
Peronne, which the French and Eng- 
lish tried in vain to capture all thru 
1916, fell an easy victim to the Austra- 
lians on September 1, after they had in 
a brilliant assault captured Mont St. 
Quentin, that overlooks the city. 


The Czecho- Slovaks 
are now recognized by 
the American Govern- 
ment as a belligerent nation, and their 
National Council, with headquarters 
at Washington, as a de facto govern- 
ment with which the United States “‘is 
prepared to enter into relations for 
the purpose of prosecuting the war 
against the common enemy, the em- 
pires of Germany and Austria-Hun- 
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gary.” Secretary Lansing gave out the 
following declaration on September 3: 

The Czecho-Slovak peoples having taken 
up arms against the German and Austro- 
Hungarian Empires, and having placed or- 
ganized armies in the field, which are 
waging war against those empires under 
officers of their own nationality and in ac- 
cordance with the rules and practises of 
civilized nations; and 

The Czecho-Slovaks having, in prosecu- 
tion of their independent purposes in the 
present war, confided supreme political au- 
thority to the Czecho-Slovak National 
Council, 

The Government of the United States 
recognizes that a state of belligerency exists 
between the Czecho-Slovaks thus organized 
and the German and Austro-Hungarian 
E-mpires. 

It also recognizes the Czecho-Slovak Na- 
tional Council as a de facto belligerent 
Government, clothed with proper authority 
to direct the military and political affairs 
of the Czecho-Slovaks. 

This follows up the policy of the 
Allies, who on January 10, 1917, in 
their statement of war aims in re- 
sponse to the President’s request, 
specified “the liberation of the Czecho- 
Slovaks from foreign domination” as 
one of the objects for which they are 
fighting. This of course meant that the 
Allies were pledged to continue the 
war to the disintegration of Austria- 
Hungary, for the proposed independ- 
ent Bohemia comprizes the Czechs of 
Austria, the kindred Slovaks of Hun- 
gary, as well as adjoining parts of 
Moravia and Silesia inhabited by these 
peoples. The Czecho-Slovaks in Amer- 
ica and other parts of the world have 
energetically supported the national- 
ist cause and established a National 
Council, which has been virtually a 
government, altho without any terri- 
torial jurisdiction. But it collects vol- 
untary taxes, carries on negotiations 
with foreign governments, organizes 
armies, and conducts campaigns. The 
dominant force in Russia is the army 
of Czecho-Slovak prisoners, to whose 














© Underwood 4 Underwood 
THE DEPOSED DICTATOR 
General Horvath, who set himself up as the 
Dictator of Siberia and proposed to overthrow 
the Bolsheviki and restore the Czar, has been 
deprived of his power by the Allies, who dis- 
armed his troops at Vladivostok 














Press Illustrating 


A PRESIDENT WITHOUT A COUNTRY 
The recognition by the United States and the 
Allies of the Czecho-Slovaks as belligerents vir- 
tually makes their leader, Professor Thomas G. 
Masaryk, the first President of the Bohemian 
Republic that is to be when the war is won. 
Professor Masaryk organized the Czecho-Slovak 


troops, now doing gallant service in Russia 


support the Allies and America have 
just sent an expedition to Siberia. At 
the head of the National Council at 
Washington is Professor Marsaryk, of 


the University of Prague, who now, by 
the recognition of the United States, 
becomes practically the first president 
of the Bohemian republic. 


The Cossacks of Gen- 
eral Semenov, moving 
westward from Man- 
churia, have come in contact with the 
Czecho-Slovak forces moving east- 
ward from Lake Baikal. Since the 
Czecho-Slovaks now control the Trans- 
Siberian railroad from Penza to Bai- 
kal, this completes a chain of Allied 
forces across Russia from the Volga 
to Vladivostok, a distance of five thou- 
sand miles. The Bolsheviki, however, 
still hold Chita and the Onon River 
between Lake Baikal and the Man- 
churian frontier. 

On the Usuri River north of Vladi- 
vostok the .Allies have defeated the 
Bolsheviki. The battle was begun on 
August 23 by the Bolsheviki, who with 
a thousand men attacked the right 
wing, but the Japanese, who hold this 
position, twice repulsed them. In the 
afternoon a Bolsheviki force of two 
thousand attacked the Czecho-Slovaks 
of the left wing and forced them to 
retreat. But on the following morning 
the Allied troops advanced and drove 
the enemy back fifteen miles. Further 
pursuit was impeded by the destruc- 
tion of the railroad and bridges by the 
retreating Bolsheviki. The enemy lost 
four hundred men in the three days’ 
fight. 

The political situation does not look 
so favorable as the military. The Rus- 


The Siberian 
Campaign 


sian volunteer force numbering four 
hundred, organized by the Zemstvos, 
went over in a body to General Hor- 
vath, the dictator of Siberia, but the 
Allies spoiled his coup d’état by sur- 
rounding their barracks at Vladivostok 
with their troops and disarming the 
force. One of their officers, a lieuten- 
ant colonel, committed suicide because 
of this public humiliation. The Zemst- 
vos are the provincial assemblies, al- 
most the only form of constitutional 
popular government of the old régime 
or of the present. It was hoped that the 
Allied troops could secure their codpera- 
tion in the reéstablishment of a Rus- 
sian army and government, but the 
arrest of their troops seems to have 
alienated the Zemstvos of Vladivostok. 


Nikolai Lenine, the Bol- 
shevik Premier, was 
shot on a Moscow street 
by Dora Kaplan, a Russian revolution- 
ary recently arrived from the Crimea. 
She tried to run away but was arrested. 
Three shots were fired and two took 
effect, wounding Lenine in the lungs. 
He was at first reported dead, but is 
now said to be recovering. About the 
same time Moses Urizky, Peoples Com- 
missary for Home Affairs, or as we 
should say, Secretary of the Interior, 
was assassinated at Petrograd. The Bol- 
sheviki ascribe these two attempts, as 
well as the recent assassination of the 
German representatives at Kiev and 
Moscow, to the Social Revolutionists 
and they have declared a reign of ter- 
ror. All Entente subjects are to be in- 
terned and all non-residents are or- 
dered to leave Moscow and Petrograd. 

Evidently the reports received in this 
country that the Bolshevik Government 
had collapsed and the leaders fled to 
Kronstadt were quite false. On the con- 
trary the tone of the Bolshevik press 
up to August 17 indicated greater con- 
fidence in the stability of their power 
since the suppression of the counter- 
revolutionary movement of the Russian 
officers. 

The “Sovereign Government of the 
Northern Region of Russia” set up by 
the Allies at Archangel has enrolled an 
army of a thousand volunteers. The 
President, Nicholas Tschaikovsky, asks 
for American aid to provide arms, food 
and agricultural machinery. The move- 
ment of the Allied troops into the in- 
terior is at present checked about sev- 
enty-five miles south of Archangel by a 
force of Lettish troops in the Soviet 
service, equipt with artillery. 


: », Altho the Red Republicans 
Vintands were crushed and Finland 
completely dominated by 
Germany, the monarchical party has 
not had things its own way. A stout 
fight against the proposal to force 4 
king upon the country has been car- 
ried on in the Diet ever since May. The 
Finnish Diet that was elected in No- 
vember, 1917, consisted of 200 mem- 
bers, of whom 92 were Socialists and 
of course republicans. The Socialists, 
all but one, were shot, imprisoned or 
exiled. But even in this purged parlia- 
ment Regent Svinhufvud could not get 
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the necessary two-thirds majority for 
the monarchical measure that he was 
determined to put thru. The opposition 
consisted chiefly of Agrarians and 
Young Finns, altho some members 
of these parties have been won over to 
the side of the monarchists in the belief 
that only in this way can Finland se- 
cure peace. The Government held that 
since the Russian connection had been 
dissolved Finland had lapsed into the 
status of 1772-1789, when Finland was 
a monarchy under the King of Sweden. 
The duty of the Diet was therefore to 
elect a king. But the opposition 
pointed out that the Diet by a unani- 
mous vote last September declared 
Finland a republic. 

In July the bill establishing a mon- 
archy of the Swedish type was accepted 
by the Parliamentary Committee by 16 
votes to 15, but when it was brought 
before the Landtag it could command 
only a bare majority, not a two-thirds 
vote. So the Government withdrew the 
bill and adjourned the Diet. During the 
recess petitions were circulated de- 
manding a king, and every kind of 
pressure brought to bear upon the 
republican members to induce them to 
change their votes. On reassembling 
August 5 the Landtag voted by 64 to 
40 to refer the question to a committee 
and this committee reported back a 
recommendation for a monarchy. 
Doubtless the monarchists will have 
their way in the end no matter what 
the Diet decides, for they have the 
backing of the German army and navy. 

The Diet, having got rid of its radi- 
cals and liberals, is passing legislation 
of the most reactionary character. For 
instance, all Jews are to be expelled 
from Finland by September 30. After 
that date communities are prohibited 
from giving food or shelter to any Jew. 
The Diet voted $30,000,000 for mili- 
tary purposes and $18,000,000 for ex- 
tending the railway system into north- 
ern Finland. 

This extraordinary appropriation can 


only mean that the Finnish Govern- 
ment has decided to comply with Ger- 
many’s demand and make war upon the 
Allied and American forces now holding 
the Murman and Karelian coasts. A 
member of the Finnish cabinet, Mr. 
Setala, declares that “our generation 
must repair the secular injustice that 
might and violence have perpetrat- 
ed.” Finland, he said, needed east- 
ern Karelia in order to give it a 
frontier more clearly defined and eas- 
ily defensible, for it would follow sea, 
lake and marsh. The Karelians are of 
the same race as the Finns and, ac- 
cording to Finnish opinion, would vote 
for annexation if the Allies would with- 
draw their troops from Karelia and 
give them freedom of choice. Finland 
claims an Arctic port on the Murman 
coast as a natural right and an eco- 
nomic necessity. 


The most recent of the 
Priendship commissions that have 

been sent to us by for- 
eign countries is one from Uruguay, 
the purpose of which was to promote 
more intimate and confidential rela- 
tions between the United States and 
all the South American republics. Its 
reception in New York on August 30 
was characterized by a genuine spirit 
of welcome, especially by the business 
community. The commission, led by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
Baltazar Brum, was accorded an offi- 
cial .reception, with military courte- 
sies, by the mayor; and afterward was 
entertained at luncheon by the Pan- 
American Society. Prof. John Basset 
Moore presided, and in introducing 
Dr. Brum referred to the cordial re- 
ception given last year at Monte- 
video to Admiral Caperton’s squad- 
ron, and to the remarkable declaration 
of solidarity that marked that occa- 
sion, when the Government of Uru- 
guay had announced the principle that 
offenses against the rights of any na- 
tion on the American continent were 
to be regarded as offenses by all. Dr. 
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PERSHING’S VETERANS 


About forty of Pershing’s men who returned recently have been entertained in New York, and 
wherever they appeared on the streets — cheered sleas their way. Some had been gassed and 
others woun 
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A DELEGATE FROM HOME 


Mr. Julius Rosenwald, who has just arrived in 
Europe as a representative of the American War 
Department, has a unique commission. He will 
go among the men and talk to them about home 
conditions and the vocational opportunities that 
await them, Mr. Rosenwald will wear the uni- 
form of an American officer, but will have nei- 
ther title nor rank 


Brum, in responding, said that his 
compatriots were eager to see the 
ideals of Pan-Americanism realized, 
and that they were fully in accord 
with those of the United States. 

A local statistician, commenting on 
this mission, has informed the public 
that Uruguay’s exports to the United 
States have grown from less than $2,- 
000,000 in 1913 to more than $33,- 
000,000 in 1917. 

At the same time our exports have 
risen from less than eight to more 
than eighteen millions. She is now a 
creditor country, and her prosperity 
rests on sure and lasting foundations, 
not the least of which is her new 
wealth in wheat. ' 


The New At last accounts the man- 
Draft power bill, as the measure 
for the extension of selec- 

tive conscription to all men between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five is popu- 
larly known, had been sent to conference 
between Senate and House, using the 
House bill as a basis for agreement. 
The conference draft, submitted on Au- 
gust 29, aroused renewed debate in the 
Senate over the insistence by the 
House on the elimination of the “anti- 
strike” provision, but the opposition of 
those who wished to retain it was over- 
come by convincing them that the Gov- 
ernment already had sufficient power to 
restrain would-be strikers from inter- 
fering seriously with the steady pros- 
ecution of war-industries. An impor- 
tant correction was made in the clause 
regarding homesteads to be provided 
for soldiers after the war, whereby 
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HEAD OF THE URUGUAYAN MISSION 
Dr. Baltazar Brum, Foreign Minister of Uru- 
guay, heads the mission from the South American 
republic to this country. In a recent address de- 
livered in New York City, Dr, Brum exprest 
the sympathy of his country with the Allied 
cause, and its efforts toward the ideals of Pan- 
Americanism. Uruguay has not declared war 
upon Germany, but broke diplomatic relations 
in October, 1917 


speculation in these rewards would be 
prevented. The bill was then passed 
unanimously, and was signed by the 
President on Saturday afternoon, Au- 
gust 31. Simultaneously Mr. Wilson is- 
sued a proclamation carrying the new 
lav into action, and extolling the duty 
it required. He reminded the country 
that this is not a new policy, but one 
deliberately ordained by the founders 
of the Republic. He wrote: 


We now accept and fulfil the obligation 
which they established, an obligation ex- 
prest in our national statutes from that 
time until now. We solemnly purpose a 
decisive victory of arms, and deliberately 
to devote the larger part of the military 
man power of the nation to the accémplish- 
ment of that purpose. 


The proclamation continues: 


The younger men have from the first been 
ready to go. They have furnished volun- 
tary enlistments out of all proportion to 
their numbers. Our military authorities re- 
gard them as having the highest combatant 
qualities. Their youthful enthusiasm, their 
virile eagerness, their gallant spirit of dar- 
ing, make them the admiration of all who 
see them in action. They covet not only 
the distinction of serving in this great 
war, but also the inspiring memories which 
hundreds of thousands of them will cherish 
thru the years to come, of a great day and 
a great service for their country and for 
mankind. 

By the men of the older group now called 
on the opportunity now opened to them 
will be accepted with the calm resolution 
of those who realize to the full the’ deep 
and solemn significance of what they do. 
. + « They know how surely this is the 
nation’s war, how imperatively it demands 
the mobilization and massing of all our 
resources of every kind. They will regard 
this call as the supreme call of their day, 
and will answer it accordingly. 

Only a portion of those who register will 
be called upon to bear arms. . . . But 
all must be registered, in order that the 
selection for military service may be made 
intelligently and with full information. 

This will be our final demonstration of 


loyalty, democracy, and the will to win, 
our solemn notice to all the world that we 
stand absolutely together in a common 
resolution and purpose. It is the call to 
duty to which every true man in the coun- 
try will respond with pride and with the 
consciousness that in doing so he plays his 
part in vindication of a great cause at 
whose summons every true heart offers its 
supreme service. 

The War Department estimates that 
about 3,200,000 men would be affected 
by the new extension of draft age above 
the 9,586,508 registered as between 
twenty-one and thirty-one years old. 
The total number of men to be obtained 
under this law is given as 2,300,000, 
two-thirds of whom are expected to be 
derived from those not yet twenty-one. 
General Crowder is reported to have 
said, however, that youths in their nine- 
teenth year will be placed in a separate 
group, not to be drawn until othér avail- 
able men in the new classes have been 
exhausted. 


Many suits having been 
brought against the Cu- 
nard Company for dam- 
ages sustained by the loss of the “Lusi- 
tania,” torpedoed on May 7, 1915, the 
company petitioned the Federal District 
Court in New York for an adjudication 
of liability. Judge Julius M. Mayer has 
just rendered a decision absolving the 
Cunard Company from liability or 
biame, and placing the legal as well as 
the moral responsibility on the German 
Government. Judge Mayer said in his 
decision in respect to the ship: 

The proof is absolute that she was not 
and never had been armed nor did she carry 
any explosives. She did carry some eighteen 
fuse cases and 125 shrapnel cases consist- 
ing merely of empty shells without any 
powder charge, 4200 cases of safety car- 
tridges and 189 cases of infantry equip- 
ment, such as leather fittings, pouches, and 
the like. All these were for delivery abroad 
but none of these munitions could be ex- 
nloded by setting them on fire in mass or in 
bulk nor by subjecting them to impact. 

The decision discusses at length the 
alleged negligence of the captain, which 
he denied; and the judge reinforces his 
position by quoting principles of law to 
the effect that negligence charged must 
be shown to be the proximate cause of 
the damage, and even then will not jus- 


“Lusitania” 
Decision 


tify recovery of damages in case a third. 


party has intervened to cause loss. The 
decision holds that the Cunard man- 
agers were justified in disregarding 
the German warning published before 
the ship sailed, since at that stage of 
the war no one could believe that even 
were the ship captured or destroyed by 
a hostile warship the safety of the pas- 
sengers and crew would not be ensured 
The decision concludes: 

The cause of the sinking of the “Lusi- 
tania” was the illegal act of the Imperial 
German Government, acting thru its in- 
strument, the submarine commander, and 
violating a cherished and humane rule ob- 


served, until this war, by even the bitterest 
antagonists. 


The 
Revenue Bill 


The long-expected rev- 
enue measure was in- 
troduced into the House 
of Representatives on September 3 by 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. It calls for more than eight 
billions of dollars to be raised by taxa- 
tion alone during the coming fiscal year, 


and will require an average contribu- 
tion of $40 from every person in the 
United States. By this means is to be 
obtained about a third of the country’s 
total anticipated expenditure between 
now and June 30, 1919. This bill follows 
the general plan of the two previous 
revenue laws, correcting certain inequal- 
ities that have been brought to light by 
experience, and depending on increase 
of the tax-rate in almost all schedules 
rather than on digging up new sources 
of revenue. As heretofore an attempt is 
made to bear lightly on the everyday 
needs of the people, and the increases 
are mainly in the direction of luxuries, 
to which has been added a new class 
called semi-luxuries. The chief sources 
of revenue are estimated to yield under 
this bill approximately the following 
amounts: War profits and excess profits, 
$3,200,000,000; individual incomes 
and corporation incomes, $2,400,000,- 
000; beverages, $1,137,000,000, leav- 
ing only a billion or so to be derived 
from miscellaneous sources. 

The House voted to begin considera- 
tion of this bill on Friday, September 6, 
and to work on it until it is passed. The 
Finance Committee of the Senate will 
begin hearings on the same day. It is 
thought in Washington that the final 
enactment of the bill into law may be 
accomplished by October. 


: Pursuant to its resolu- 
Pn rel to take up the liquor 

question as soon as the 
draft matter had been disposed of, the 
Senate on August 29 passed the pro- 
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THE LAWYERS’ GUEST OF HONOR 

To Mr. T. Miyoaka has come the honor of being 
the first Japanese invited to address the Americ" 
Bar Association. It was in response to this in- 
vitation that he came to America and spoke ‘0° 
the association at Cleveland, August 29. Since 
then he has also addrest the Canadian Bar As- 
sociation in Montreal and the Empire Club in 
Toronto. On September 11 Mr. Miyoaka was the 
guest of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
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hibition amendment to the Food Stim- 
ulation bill, and did so without even 
the formality of a roll-call. In its final 
form it was the Sheppard substitute, 
which proposes to put the whole coun- 
try into the dry column after June 30 
next. This was done at President Wil- 
son’s request, in spite of some objec- 
tion by those who desired to adhere to 
the original date of operation (Janu- 
ary 1, 1919), in order to save to the 
Treasury more than a billion of rev- 
enue expected to accrue from war 
taxes on liquors. This prohibitory 
amendment provides that after June 
30, 1919, no spirits, beer or wine shall 
be sold for beverage purposes except 
for export; that the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue shall regulate the 
sale of wine for sacramental, medici- 
nal and special uses; that after the 
approval of the act, no beer, wine or 
other intoxicants may be imported; 
and that the President may at any 
time after approval of the act estab- 
lish prohibition zones about coal 
mines, munition plants, shipyards and 
other war works. 

On August 30 the general bill, of 
which this-prohibition amendment is a 
“rider,” was taken up, but met oppo- 
sition in the Senate on the ground that 
its emergency appropriations, amount- 
ing to $11,000,000, are not needed by 
the Department of Agriculture; and 
debate on this feature continued after 
the Labor Day recess. 


The jury in the case of 
the I. W. W. men on 
_trial in Chicago having 
last week brought in a verdict of guilty 
for the whole crowd, “because,” as the 
court said, “in light of the evidence be- 
fore it, the jury had no avenue of es- 
cape” from such a verdict, the culprits 
were brought before Judge Landis for 
sentences on August 80. Previous to 
pronouncing them he listened for four 
hours to individual pleas, which varied 
from frantic begging to sneering defi- 
ance. Two or three escaped immediate 
punishment, and several others will 
spcnd only a year or less in prison but 
must pay large fines. A still larger 
number were sentenced to five or six 
years in prison and five to fifteen thou- 
sand dollars fine. Haywood and four- 
teen others were sentenced to twenty 
years’ imprisonment and $20,000 fine 
each. 

During the long time of their trial 
the Secret Service had been busv in fer- 
reting out the work of the half-hidden 
forces they represented; and it was re- 
vwaled on August 28 that an enormous 
amount of correspondence and printed 
niatter had been seized in the mails at 
Chicago and elsewhere by the use of 300 
search-warrants. Among the most im- 
portant organizations whose pernicious 
activities were thus examined were the 
Socialist party (headquarters), and 
several Socialist clubs, largely among 
foreigners and including a woman’s 
league; the I. W. W. central organiza- 
ticn; the International Radical Club, 
w'th its subsidiary, the Dill Pickle Club; 
several periodicals, and a large number 
of individuals. 
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ROUNDING UP SLACKERS 
Soldiers and sailors in New York last week stopped every man between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-one and demanded to see registration cards and draft board certificates. They were stationed 
at subway exits, business street crossings and theater and restaurant entrances. Every man who 
could not show the required papers had to explain at the nearest police station 


The agents of the Department of 
Justice who have been studying this 
mass of material announce that the evi- 
dence obtained by thus blocking the 
mails shows that the Socialist party is 
trying to raise a million-dollar cam- 
paign fund to use this fall with a view 
to electing anti-war candidates to of- 
fice; and that they addrest their appeal 
especially to persons of German descent. 
Second, that from Chicago has been 
directed the raising of defense-funds 
for I. W. Ws., Socialists, draft evaders, 
and similar persons charged with fel- 
onies; and for comforting and encour- 
aging those imprisoned on such charges. 

Reunion in The results of the re- 


the Primaries eral interior states 


exhibit both parties as sternly rebuk- 
ing those members of Congress who 
have failed to respond to the senti- 
ment of the people on the win-the-war 
question. In Ohio, William Gordon and 
Robert Crosser, Democratic Represen- 
tatives, were beaten for renomination 
on the ground that both, in all their 
voting and influence, had opposed any 
vigor in the prosecution of the war 
against Germany. They voted against 
preparedness, against the selective 
draft, and against the Espionage bill; 
and Mr. Gordon is reported as saying 
that had he been in the House when 
the Man-Power bill passed he would 
have voted against that. Several other 
Representatives have suffered rejec- 
tion by their districts on similar rec- 
ords, among them Lund of Minnesota, 


cent primaries in sev- 


Dillon of South Dakota, Woods of 
Iowa, Hamlin and Shackelford of Mis- 
souri, Sloan of Nebraska, Keho of 
Florida, Hilliard of Colorado, and, 
most conspicuously, McLemore of 
Texas, author of the famous resolu- 
tion to surrender American rights on 
the high seas. 

Many obstructive members of the 
upper chamber have fared no better. 
Senator Vardaman was rejected in 
Mississippi on patriotic grounds. In 
South Carolina the attempt of Gov- 
ernor Cole Blease to be nominated 
to the Senate has failed, and news- 
papers of both parties everywhere 
are congratulating his state on its 
escape. In Michigan the nomination 
of Mr. Henry Ford by the Repub- 
licans was regarded as somewhat of 
a joke, and he was voted down deci- 
sively. Then he permitted himself to be 
set up under the Democratic banner, 
having, as he confesses, no party bias. 
Senator Norris of Nebraska has fallen 
in his state because of his pacifist rec- 
ord. Finally, Miss Rankin appears to 
have failed of renomination in .Mon- 
tana mainly on account of her pacifist 
tendencies and her conciliatory atti- 
tude toward the obstructive and de- 
structive elements in the ranks of 
labor. 

In New York a lively campaign re- 
sulted in the triumph of Whitman and 
the organization Republicans. On the 
Democratic side Alfred E. Smith led 
William C. Osborne, in the nomination 
for Governor, by overwhelming ma- 
jorities. ‘ 
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OISSONS, which the 
French and Ameri- 
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of broken shell holes. On 
October 23, 1917, it was 





cans regained in their 

August drive and now 
firmly hold, I visited imme- 
diately after the trip to 
Compiégne and Plémont 
Hill, which I described in 
my last week’s article, 
shortly before it was retak- 
en by the Germans. Sois- 
sons enjoys the unenviable 
reputation of being one of 
the most besieged cities in 
European history. It was a 
city of nearly 15,000 inhab- 
itants before the war. But 
now it has been abandoned 
by the civil population and 
is all shot to pieces, as are 
all cities within range of 
the German guns from the 
Channel to Switzerland. As 
we motored thru the city a 
continual stream of great 
trucks was lumbering thru 
the narrow streets and 
crowding all other traffic up 
against the sidewalks. The 
one or two cafes still open 
were doing a rushing busi- 
ness with the American and 
French officers. It was a 
strange sight to see dining 
in the Croix d’Or restaurant 
when we stopped for lunch- 
eon a couple of American 
Red Cross girls. I was told 
that they had been quietly 
working away every day 
just as tho they were not 








bombarded continuously for 
four consecutive days. 
There was not a tree left 
on the ridge and the bat- 
teries defending it were dug 
into the open fields with 
only straw colored matting 
to camouflage them. We vis- 
ited a limestone cave where 
the French troops in that 
sector spend their nights. I 
was told that some of the 
American troops had occu- 
pied the same cave a few 
weeks before when they 
were taking their training 
with the French. As we 
walked over the top of the 
cave I peered down a hole 
where a German shell had 
broken thru the roof and 
there, half buried under 
some rocks and earth, was 
the body of a dead German. 

On our way back along 
the Chemin des Dames road 
I noticed that a good deal 
of the camouflage had been 
shot away and we had to 
pass openings where we 
were clearly visible to the 
German observation bal- 
loons on the distant horizon. 
After going a mile or so 
on this ridge we stopped at 
four corners and walked 
down the hillside a hundred 
yards to what was left of a 
tiny village that had been 








perilously near the danger 
zone. They had shown great 
bravery on more than one 
occasion and they were 
known in all the neighborhood for 
their good works. A few of the little 
shops were open on the main streets. 
They seemed to be doing a thriving busi- 
ness in postal cards and souvenirs. 

Immediately after luncheon we rode 
out of town a few miles to where the 
French had set up two enormous 16-inch 
guns which were engaged in the lauda- 
ble occupation of trying to locate the 
Big Bertha or Berthas some ten miles 
behind the German lines that were shell- 
ing Paris. The French had found the 
exact location of these Big Berthas, 
thanks to the unwary admission of a 
German prisoner, and they had already 
put one of them out of action. 

These colossal French guns were only 
fired when an aeroplane was in the sky 
to record the results of the shooting, 
for otherwise there was no means of 
knowing how effective they were, so 
far away was their target. They could 
shoot over twenty miles and were used 
whenever the day was clear. Each shot 
cost $1000. One gun had already shot 
180 times and the other 365 times. On 
the day previous they had fired 27 
times. The guns could shoot 500 shots 
before they were worn out. Each had a 
crew of twenty-seven men, consisting of 
a captain, assistant, three non-commis- 
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The statue of Joan of Arc that stood before the Cathedral has 
been removed with other treasures far from the ruined city 


sioned officers and twenty-two privates. 
The guns could be fired every five min- 
utes and their emplacements could be 
taken apart and moved away in half an 
hour. They were brought up to their 
positions on two railroad cars. These 
guns were christened by the poilus 
“Marie Madeleine” and “Mirelle.” 

We then went via Soissons to Laf- 
faux Woods, where one of the greatest 
battles outside of Verdun took place. 
Every square foot of the crest of the 
hill was bombarded and the place was 
strewn with pieces of shell and the 
wreckage of battle. Judge Wadhams 
was greatly rejoiced to pick up a rusty 
German helmet. While at this point we 
visited a 105 mm. battery and Judge 
Wadhams was permitted to fire one of 
the guns. He was firing at the German 
battery that was firing at the French 
16-inch guns that were firing at the 
German Big Bertha that was firing at 
Paris. Whether the Judge killed the cat 
that ate the mouse that did something 
or other to the house that Jack built I 
do not know. 

We then went along the famous 
Chemin des Dames road on the crest of 
the famous ridge mentioned now almost 
every day in the papers, to La Mal Mai- 
son and there saw another great field 


demolished during the bat- 
tle. When we arrived at 
the ruins we found that we 
were:at the entrance of a 
French field ambulance hospital. We 
walked down a flight of stairs some 
thirty feet under the earth and there 
we found a complete field hospital with 
all the modern conveniences. Except 
that the floor was of earth one would 
have said that it was clean as any hos- 
pital in France. We went thru the hot 
room where the soldiers are first taken 
after being brought in from the battle- 
field. The commander told me that no 
matter how warm the day was, wound- 
ed soldiers always came in shivering 
with chills. The operating rooms were 
brilliantly lighted with electricity and 
altho the other rooms were also elec- 
trically equipt the lights were not all 
turned on and the wards for the pa- 
tients were pretty gloomy. 

As we ascended into the sunlight 
again some twenty or thirty of the or- 
derlies of the hospital were standing 
around in the neighboring cellars, evi- 
dently curious to get a glimpse of the 
visiting strangers. Just then a great 
whirr came over toward us, getting 
louder and louder as it approached. I 
saw the men ducking. And all in an 
instant a great shell exploded in the 
field about 200 yards from the cross- 
roads where our two automobiles were 
stationed, and 300 yards from us. In a 
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second another came along and then a 
third. In the meantime all the men had 
tumbled into the cellars. 

It was my first experience in having 
a shell burst near me and I had often 
wondered beforehand what my sensa- 
tions would be. I had fully expected to 
be terrified, but such was not the case. 
My sensation can best be described as 
one of intense curiosity. I could not be- 
lieve in the possibility that I would be 
hit and it never occurred to me until 
long afterward that I should have fallen 
flat on my stomach to protect myself 
from the bursting shrapnel. Judge Wad- 
hams said he had exactly the same sen- 
sation. In the meantime our French 
commandant was frantically signaling 
the chauffeurs to get our machines away 
as fast as they could. They needed no 
urging and sprang into their seats and 
in a jiffy they got our cars down into 
the hollow of the hill beyond the cross- 
roads while we hurried across lots to 
meet them. Whether the Germans had 
seen our automobiles going along the 
ridge and had taken a pot shot at them 
on the chance that President Poincaré 
and General Foch were within or wheth- 
er they simply were putting down some 
of their periodical shells at the cross- 
roads thinking that ammunition trains 
might be passing by, I do not know and 
doubtless never shall know. But it was 
my first experience under shell fire and 
it makes a better story if I am per- 
mitted to think they were firing at us. 

We motored back thru Soissons and 
then turned abruptly to the left. We 
rushed thru the 


The next morning we left Epernay in 
a rainstorm and motored down the main 
road half way to Chalons, where we 
turned into a side road that shortly 
brought us to an imposing aeronautic 
school and repair station. It was situ- 
ated some twenty-five miles back of the 
front lines. Altho it was a French sta- 
tion the repair shops were manned half 
by French and half by American me- 
chanics working side by side. Lieuten- 
ant Hershfield, of Chicago, was in com- 
mand of ‘the 150 American boys who, 
he told us, came from all the states in 
the Union. He showed me a captured 
German aeroplane that was much heav- 
ier than ours, proving that Germany is 
short of necessary aeroplane material. 
He pointed out a French worker using 
a hammer on one of the French planes. 
“Hammers are too powerful tools to use 
on an aeroplane, anyway,” he said. He 
told me that when his company first ar- 
rived on the field the French mechanics 
got it into their heads that the Ameri- 
cans were going to replace them as soon 
as the Americans “learned the ropes” 
and that they would be sent to the front 
trenches. Thereupon the French hid the 
tools of the Americans and some of the 
French aviators complained of the aero- 
pianes repaired by our men. But when 
Lieutenant Hershfield found out how 
the “land lay” and explained it to his 
superiors the French officer called his 
men together and the matter was amica- 
bly straightened out. Now everything 
is all right again and the American and 
French mechanics got on beautifully. 


aeroplane for a souvenir we returned 
to Epernay for luncheon and then in 
the afternoon started for Reims. The 
rain had stopped and our route 
took us up over sunny hills and down 
into pleasant valleys all plowed up and 
brown. 

We were in the very heart of 
the Champagne district. Altho it was 
war time and we were almost within 
range of the German heavy guns the 
vines were as scrupulously cultivated as 
tho they were under glass. Finally we 
came to the crest of a great hill. There 
five miles below in the center of a broad, 
circular valley glistened the city of 
Reims with the great cathedral tower- 
ing high above. So conspicuous was it 
in comparison with the surrounding 
buildings that it seemed as tho it were 
the only object in the great checkered 
green and brown plane stretching out 
telow us. On the horizon to the right 
and to the left of the city were two 
black hill crests from which almost 
every day for nearly four years the city 
has been bombarded. And as if Reims 
had not already suffered enough the 
bembardment was redoubled when the 
big drive began on March 21. During 
the week between the 6th and 13th of 
April over 120,000 shells were dropt 
into the city! 

We descended into the plain along a 
straight, white; wide road that was 
screened by a camouflage of dried grass 
matting. Tho we were going at top speed 
in order to avoid any possible shots from 
the German batteries on the surround- 
ing hills, the peas- 





long twilight, now 
over a country of 
wooded hills and 
rich valleys that 
reminded me of 
New England and 
now over great 
flat fields that sug- 
gested Kansas. 
Soldiers were 
camping  every- 
where. We passed 
munition dumps 
separated from 
each other by hills 
of sand bags. We 
flew by aero- 
dromes with their 
planes out in 
front of the han- 
gars facing the 
wind so as to be 
ready to mount 
at an_ instant’s 
signal. And when 








ants were plow- 
ing the fields on 
either side of the 
road as uncon- 
cernedly as tho 
the front line 
trenches were a 
thousand miles 
away. Presently 
we entered the 
city—and what a 
city it was! I 
had always sup- 
posed a city was 
entirely a matter 
of mortar and 
brick and pave- 
ment. But I now 
learned that such 
was not the case. 
A city is traffic, 
roar, crowds, 
movement. A city 
is human. 
Except for a 








at last after a © International Film 


good forty mile 
run we came into 
Epernay, the center of the Cham- 
pagne industry of France, we put up 
at a most delightful little inn with 
a pretty courtyard in the center and 
galleries running about on the inside. 
Then we five weary but happy travelers 
sat down to dinner, ordered a bottle of 
champagne, distilled from the grapes 
grown on the sunny hills surrounding 
the little city, and drank to the health 
of our good French commandant. 


“Soissons has the reputation of being one of the most besieged cities in European his- 
tory. Now it is all shot to pieces, as is every city within range of the German guns” 


What became of Lieutenant Hersh- 
field and his boys I never knew, for the 
Germans in the great June push toward 
Epernay captured the whole plant and 
all the aeroplanes in it. But I greatly 
misjudge the Yankee “pep” and re- 
scurcefulness of Lieutenant Hershfield 
if they got him and any of the boys 
under him. 

After Lieutenant Hershfield had given 
me a splinter of a captured German 


stray soldierevery 
dozen blocks or so 
Reims was abso- 
lutely deserted. Its stillness was sepul- 
chral. Even the startling crash of falling 
bricks and masonry as a stray shell fell 
kere and there only accentuated the 
deathliness of the place. Here was one of 
the most beautiful cities in the world—a 
city as large as New Haven or Newark 
—in which literally every building was 
damaged. Most of the houses were per- 
forated with great gaping holes so that 
one could see [Continued on page 366 








As Mrs. Wilkinson points out in the follow- 
ing article, many of the farmerettes this sum- 
mer have been teachers and normal school 
and college students who must now return 
to the classroom. Recruits are needed to 
take their places for the harvesting must 
now be done. So here is another opportun- 
ity for farm service for those who could 
not responl to the earlier calls. After 
you've read Mrs. Wilkinson’s experiences 
you'll want to enlist in the Land Army. 


HERE were three of us in the 
first squad in which I was sent 
out to labor for a farmer. My 
companions, who may as well be 
called Sally and Bertha, were both ex- 
perienced, seasoned workers. I was a 
raw recruit determined to prove my 
mettle. I had caught the contagion of 
the land army spirit that disdains groans 
and complaints and makes each worker 
demand her best of herself, physically 
and mentally. Not only must she do the 
most work of which she is capable, and 
the best, but she must do it with good 
cheer and patience, in spite of aching 
bones. She must be courteous to fellow 
workers and willing to learn. The little 
paper tags that some girls have elected 
to wear pinned on the bibs of their over- 
alls are not without significance. The 
legend on these tags is, “I’m laughing!” 
After a twenty minutes’ drive in the 
camp bus we reached the farm. The 
farmer for whom we were to work was 
lean and taciturn. He showed the ef- 
fects of that ancient struggle with the 
soil in which every generation of men 
must have a share while men live upon 
the earth. He was tanned, burned, 
wrinkled by heat and labor. But he was 
very decent. In some way quite in- 
explicable to me he guessed that I was 
a new girl. He smiled a slow smile. 
“Jest keep a-goin’ steady and don’t get 
rattled,” he said. “It’s goin’ to be a hot 
day. Take five minutes to rest if you 
hev to.” Then he gave me a hoe and 
showed me how to cultivate his treas- 
ured young celery plants. 
I had not realized that any operation 
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with a hoe could be delicately per- 
formed. I had much to learn. It seems 
that the hoe was to be used simply to 
crumble the soil to the depth of an inch 
or two. If I discovered a weed: I was to 
twitch it cleverly out of the way with 
the edge of the blade in a sideway move- 
ment. It was desirable to get very near 
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his job, but the girls prove he’s wrong 


Exen weeding is an art, and it is one of the first in which the ra 


the plants so that the softly crumbled 
surface might keep the underlying soil 
moist near the roots, but not a single 
stalk must be nicked! The cutting edge 
of the hoe must always be turned out- 
ward from the row. The task did not re- 
quire strength, but it did require skill, 
and I am proud to relate that if any 
of those stalks of celery fall short of 
attaining crisp, white, sturdy maturity 
t will be thru no fault of mine. 

After about an hour of this work we 
were given little tools called “scratchers” 
and told to cultivate the ground around 
azger plants. This done, we were sent, 
while it was still early, into a great field 
to hoe tomatoes. 

Ever since that day some strange, 
magnetic power has drawn me toward 
tomatoes. My experience with them has 
been unusually extensive. I have hoed 
them, picked them and eaten them in 
prodigious quantities. I am in collusion 
with them. If I have what occultists 
call an aura I am sure that there must 
be something about tomatoes in it, what- 
ever it is. They have become so closely 
associated with my workaday personal- 
ity! But that day was my first real 
experience with them. I had never real- 
ized before how much effort goes into 
the making of a salad, a soup, or the 
sauce that accompanies baked beans. I 
had not, before that day, followed the 
process from the beginning. 

Any one who has a vision of tomatoes 
as grown in a decorous home garden, on 
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neat frames, should forego the pleasure 
of that vision in connection with the to- 
matoes I hoed. They sprawled helplessly 
all over a field that had once been given 
over to grass. That field may have been 
a pasture or it may have provided last 
year’s hay crop, but that grass had 
been wont to grow in it was obvious. 
Our task was to hoe out the stubborn 
chunks of roots reminiscent of last 
year, to get them from under the 
branches of the vine and then to hoe 
up a little hill of soft, weedless earth 
for ‘the support of the plant. Skillful 
precision was necessary that the plants 
might not be hurt. But severe muscular 
effort was necessary also. 

Chop, chop, chop went our hoes. Down 
the long field in the hot sun we trudged 
slowly, hilling up those sprawling 
plants. Sally could very nearly do two 
rows while I was doing one, but she 
cheered me along kindly and tactfully, 
telling me that I was doing very well 
indeed for a new girl and that it would 
be a lot easier when I had grown ac- 
customed to it. Bertha did not work 
much faster than I, but she was steadier 
and did not have to stop for breath so 
often. 

Chop, chop, chop. Birds were singing 
in the trees that bordered the field. 
Bumble bees buzzed along on their way 
to neighboring patches of wild flowers. 
But after a while I was only conscious 
of the fact that my back, my right wrist 
and my left elbow ached like mad, only 


oruit receives instruction, but it is also one that is easily learned 


conscious of this and the chop, chop, 
chop of my falling hoe and the steadily 
increasing heat. For the farmer had 
told the truth. It was to be a very hot 
day. 

At ten o’clock our lips were dry and 
burnt and our tongues stuck to them 
when we tried to talk. Sally went to the 


house for a pail of water. We drank 
long draughts of it, left the pail under 
a big tree to keep cool and went back 
to work. We were painfully conscious 
of profuse perspiration. They have an- 
other word for perspiration on the 
farms which is more vulgar, vigorous 
and appropriate. Big drops of moisture 
were running down our foreheads into 
our eyes, down our necks into our cloth- 
ing, down our legs into our mute, pro- 
tective boots. But for the rest of the 
morning we kept an honest pace, stop- 
ping occasionally for a drink when our 
progress down the rows took us near 
the big tree and the tin pail. And at 
last came noon and the chance to rest. 

I have sometimes been tempted to 
think that athletes and day laborers are 
a bit lavish and ostentatious in their 
use of water. On that day. I learned the 
joy of all the little things that can be 
cone with water to relieve a hot, dirty, 
weary human being. We poured it over 
our heads and faces and down our necks 
and across our shoulders. We washed 
our dirty, blistered hands. Then we took 
off our heavy shoes and stretched our- 
selves out under the big tree. When we 
were fit for it, we ate our luncheon of 
fruit, sandwiches, and sweet chocolate, 
and drank our ration of sweet milk 
kept cool in thermos bottles. Life began 
to seem good again. And then we went 
back to work. 

Any one who imagines that a farm- 
erette is a mere dilletante or fair 
weather worker is in need of instruc- 
tion. We spent most of that afternoon 
in the tomato field, dumb and dogged in 
the heat. When we had done all the 
rows of tomatoes we were turned into 
a field of corn. The physical require- 
ments of the work were the same. It 
was hoeing, using the same muscles in 
the same way. But we comforted our- 
eves with the thought that we were 
working for another vegetable. We 
were strangely weary of the pungent 
odor of tomatoes. 

In those [Continued on page 864 

















Working in the corn field sometimes has the compensation of buttered corn for lunch 
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A LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOW 


Mr. White is one of the founders 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the League to Enforce Peace. He 
is a well-known lawyer and writer on 
subjects of constructive internationalism. 


T is generally recognized that a 

league of nations of some sort will 

be formed to secure the objects of 

the war, but there is a disposition 
to put the matter off until the war is 
over. It is thought in some quarters 
that a political organization should not 
be attempted among the Entente Powers 
at the present time, because of the dif- 
ficulty of giving attention to so great 
a matter, and because of the possibility 
of creating dissension among the pow- 
ers now engaged in the war. These ob- 
jections are not without weight, but 
competent men can be found who would 
be willing to give the necessary time, 
and the probability of dissension in 
connection with the formation of such 
an organization would be much less dur- 
ing the war than after it is ended. 

It is not, of course, to be expected 
that an elaborate world state or any- 
thing approaching this could be organ- 
ized at the present time, but it seems 
reasonable that a simple, and at the 
same time, effective organization could 
be made by the Allied Powers without 
delay. The basis of such an organiza- 
tion must, of course, be a contract or 
treaty which would put in writing the 
frequently exprest intention of forming 
a league of nations, with the object of 
restoring order by the defeat of the 
Central Powers, and of better preserv- 
ing order in future. 

For the purpose of attaining the sec- 
ond object it is reasonable to assume 
that the treaty could go so far as to 
provide in general terms, if not in de- 
tail, for the setting up of an inter- 
national court and council to which 
members of the league should agree to 
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submit their differences, to pledge the 
members of the league to enforce the 
treaty, and to codperate in the preserva- 
tien of world security against non- 
merabers who refuse to submit differ- 
ences real or pretended to any inter- 
national tribunal. 

It could also provide a permanent 
council for the discussion, if not de- 
cision, of matters of common interest 
both during the war and thereafter. 
There is at the present time no recog- 
nized method by which constantly aris- 
ing questions of vital interest to all the 
Allies may be thoroly discussed and con- 
sidered by their representatives. The 
result is that such questions have to be 
decided by correspondence, except per- 
haps as to some military questions 
which are submitted to the Versailles 
Ccuncil, altho to what extent is not as 
yet generally known. It may be said 
without exaggeration that there are 
non-military questions which equally 
press for a decision and as‘to which an 
error would be quite as disastrous as 
an error regarding a military question; 
it is of great importance that some 
method be provided whereby such ques- 
tions can be discussed by representa- 
tives of the Allied Powers, and a de- 
cision reached, even tho perhaps at first 
it might be required to be ratified by 
the home governments before being put 
into effect. 

It is also of the highest importance 
that there shall be unity of action re- 
garding “peace offensives.” If there 
were an Allied Council which could ar- 
rive at a definite policy regarding pro- 
posals of this kind, there would be less 
occasion for rumors and misunder- 
standings based on the supposed views 
of individual nations or statesmen. 

It is apparent that not only as to 


matters referred to but others 
which now exist or may here- 
after arise, the Allies would be much 
more certain to act as a unit, and the 
possibility of mistakes would be mini- 
mized, if there could be a thoro discus- 
sion by a council of the character sug- 
gested. 

We understand Russia so little that 
it is idle to speculate as to what might 
happen if a league were established, 
but it would go far to remove the 
impression, if any such exists in Rus- 
sia, that the objects of the Allies 
are imperialistic. A solemn agreement 
that in future their relations with one 
another should be governed by princi- 
ples of right and justice, rather than 
by force, would be inconsistent with 
imperialistic ambitions. The relations 
of the Allies with Russia would be 
improved if an international council 
were directing or advising about them, 
especially if representatives of the 
more orderly elements of the Russian 
people were invited to attend certain 
meetings of such council, or to confer 
with its members. It is not too much 
to hope that by this means Russia 
would again become a member of the 
Entente, and be admitted to the league, 
and again become an active partner 
in the Great War. 

The effect of a permanent political 
organization of any kind among the 
Allies, with the objects above men- 
tioned, could not fail to have a good 
effect upon neutral nations. All states 
which are now neutral are in power 
below first rank, and they have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose from 
a scheme of world organization which 
would protect them in a peaceful ex- 
istence against more powerful neigh- 
bors. They would be much more likely 
to lend material assistance to a war 
conducted on behalf of an organized 
league, with its [Continued on page 363 
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America, Leon Bourgeois in France, and Lord Robert Cecil in England, are working for a league of nations 
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Press [lustrating 


Sir Henry Rawlinson, in command of the Fourth British Army, is driving back the Germans along the valley of the Somme River. 
Pwo years ago, when he was fighting in this same field, he thought himself fortunate if he could advance a thousand yards toward 
Péronne after weeks of costly effort. Now he has advanced twenty miles in the month and Péronne has fallen into his hands 
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HOW DOES YOUR WAR GARDEN GROW? 


Photeyraphe Pau | Rumson 


THOMAS JEFFERSON PARK 
Many a similar bit of public property all over 
ihe country, formerly uscd as a recreation 
ground, has been converted into school gar- 
dens and cared for by the children of the 
immediate neighborhood. Each one all summer 
had his own plot for which he is responsible, 
and, judging from results, which he worked 
unshirkingly no matter how hot the day 


THE HARVEST 


Each boy is proud of what his particular bit of ground produced and 
surely no vegetable he ever ate tasted nearly as good as these to him 


A LITTLE SISTER FARMERETTEH 


Plenty of experience is gained here that can 
be used to good advantage on a real farm later 


IT’S VACATION FUN—NOT WORK 


Whose patch has the least weeds and the biggest and most vegetables? The 
friendly competition changes what would te labor into a keenly enjoyed sport 
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ON BOARD THE LAND BATTLESHIP “RECRUIT” 


In Union Square, New York City, lies the “Recruit,” one of the navy enlistment stations. A ship manned by Uncle Sam’s boys is 
a more attractive place to join than “second floor, third door to the right” 
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THE BAND HELPS BRING THEM IN 


Few persons can resist military music, and when the battleship band 
begins to play and attracts passersby, it’s easy to win recruits 














SEMAPHORE DRILL 
Just as tho they were at a training camp the boys go 
thru the daily required drill. Wouldn’t you stop and 
make inquiries if you sawa sailor doing this in the city? 




















NO CREW IS MASCOT-LESS EVERY DAY IS WASH DAY IN THE NAVY 


A dog might do if they were really afloat and couldn’t see hundreds of them The “Recruit” gives a man an opportunity to see 
every day. But while in New York they want, something not so common what he’ll have to do if he signs up with the sailors 
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UT of Kansas 

has come once 

more something 

entirely new in 
the development of de- 
mocracy—a new exper- 
iment in public owner- 
ship. And this experi- 
ment does not concern 
itself with the utilita- 
rian things of exist- 
ence, like water, gas 
or transportation, but 
with something much 
more ethereal, some- 
thing more communis- 
tic. For the new Com- 
munity House of Man- 
hattan, Kansas — the 
first permanently con- 
structed institution of 
its kind in the United 
States—may be de- 





telephone a despairing 
yet fascinated plaint 
from an early-rising as- 
sistant at the Commu- 
nity House: “Say! 
What are we going to 
do with these babies?” 

“How many are 
there?” I countered, 
with a brandish of my 
razor. 

“Just millions,” the 
voice replied. And that’s 
what there were: mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth 
of infantile humanity, 
getting its weights, and 
measurements taken, 
getting its parents in- 
structed on bath water 
and milk, and having 
the times of its young 





scribed as a “Municipal 
Sitting-room and Par- 
lor.” 

It is true that this 
splendid new building 
is now administered by 
Uncle Sam’s War Camp 
Community Service, and is dedicated 
for the duration of the war to the use 
of the soldiers of Camp Funston and 
Fort Riley, and their friends. But that 
includes every man, woman and. pop- 


corn eating child in Manhattan. More- 


over, when the war is over the Com- 
munity House will remain the same sort 
of parlor clubroom for the people that 
it is today. 

Altho opened to the public for the 
first time on. the fourth of this July, 
and not yet completed in many essen- 
tial details, the “Community” (as it is 
already called) sprang into in*\ant 
popularity. The reason is doubtless to 
be found in the fact that the “Munici- 
pal Sitting-room” is better furnished 
and more attractive than the homes of 
the great majority of those who have 
paid taxes to help erect it. : 

And since the building belongs to 
them, and to their boy who has “just 
been made into a corporal,” isn’t it 
natural that “Dad” and “Ma” should 
like to sit around one of the gaily-col- 
ored table lamps of an evening and 
read the Kansas City and Topeka pa- 
pers, while Sis, who has got a case on 
that new buck private who was trans- 
ferred down from Omaha, sings that 
“Long, Long Trail” song with him at 
the piano? 

And then there are so many uses to 
which a Community Room and Parlor 
may be put. Its latch string hangs al- 
ways out. In the course of a week’s 
work it extends a friendly invitation 
to as odd a variety of western individ- 
uals as you might meet upon the 
friendly road itself. And with typical 
western zest, its invitation is usually 
very promptly and unreservedly ac- 
cepted! 

As I look back upon the last fifty 
hours of my responsibility as “the guy 
in charge” of the Manhattan Commu- 
nity House (a retrospect from the van- 
tage point of a fleeting Pullman coach), 
it seems to me that nothing could he 
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more droll than the succession of events 
occupying those hurried hours. 

To begin with, our weekly officers’ 
ball on Tuesday night was a great suc- 
cess. In the neighborhood of 200 
shoulder-ornamented men, from sec- 
ond lieutenant up, quickly discarded 
their self-conscious dignity. They be- 
came once more mere young folks hav- 
ing a good time with the girls as they 
tripped from hand to hand in the 
“Paul Jones” or crowded around the 
brimming punch bowl. Brilliantly col- 
ored paper hats of many a queer and 
rakish design glided or bobbed about 
the floor upon the heads of pom- 
pous colonels or youthful Madame 
Lieutenants. All were interlocked 
with paper streamers shooting out 
thru the crowd from nearby bal- 
conies. Little tin whistles were 
biown as triumphantly by each puf- 
fing major as by any trudging street 
urchin. But for the bewildered solem- 
nity of a picturesque pair of British 
and Scottish officers in full dress uni- 
form, the reign of full-joyed hilarity 
would seem to have been complete. 

But all things light and giddy must 
in time give way to the more serious 
interests of life. And so the officers’ 
ball came to an end in the small hours 
of Wednesday morning. The Manhat- 
tan Community House began to re- 
move from itself the evidences of rev- 
elry. That afternoon it must welcome 
with dignified and decorous mien the 
“Capper Pig Club” of Geary, Riley 
and Pottawatamie counties. 

Thursday will long stand out in my 
memory of the Community House 
as the day of the baby show. Pigs 
I had discovered were such an ab- 
sorbing topic that I completely forgot 
on Wednesday night the still more mo- 
mentous events scheduled for the fol- 
lowing day. But before I had yet re- 
moved the lather from my face on 
Thursday morning there came over the 


lives tumbling over big 
upholstered davenports, 


A CLUB-HOUSE OF Pasir mas ae 
DEMOCRACY 


floor lamps, essaying 
climbs over the writing 
desks and library tables, 
and quite upsetting the 
decorum of even a Community Parlor. 
Was there ever a baby-proof parlor? Ba- 
bies, babies and still more babies. Out- 
flanked, enfiladed and out-maneuvered, 
all of the usual day’s objectives unat- 
tained, nothing remained for the Com- 
munity House staff and line but com- 
plete surrender to the babies. Yet the 
conquerors remained not to celebrate 
their victory, but quietly took the go- 
cart and carriage and stole away, when 
supper hour called mother to retreat. 

For mothers and fathers and sisters. 
and brothers were invited out for the 
evening. A public reception was to 
be held in the Community House. 
Manhattan was invited and Manhattan 
was delighted to accept. Was it given 
by the War Camp Community Service 
for the town or by the town for the 
War Camp Community Service? The 
matter was never quite clear, and it 
mattered little anyway, for they were 
really one and the same. An orchestra 
from Camp Funston and Fort Riley 
filled the great reception room with 
spirit and good cheer. There was 8 
sure-enough receiving line. The punch 
bowl was again brimming full of cool- 
ing fruit juice. In the midst of these 
festivities I made a flying exit to catch 
my train. There was accumulating evi- 
dence as I left that the receiving line, 
having sufficiently upheld the formali- 
ties, would be relegated to an unused 
corner to make way for a community 
dance. ; 

As I sank into the Pullman’s dusty 
cushions I muttered to my wife in 
genuine relief: “What a life! Think of 
promoting an officers’ ball, a pig club 
convention, a baby show and a public 
reception, and all within fifty hours by 
the clock. Some day I shall weaken and 
join the army, and then I shall have 
peace.” 

“But how does the enlisted man 
come in with this chameleon Commu- 
nity House of yours?” I can hear the 
reader ask. Well, he comes in most all 
the time. For the Community House, 
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altho owned by the city of Manhattan, 
belongs to the soldier while the war is 
on. Its use by the civilian public is per- 
mitted only at such times, and in such 
ways, that the soldier is not dis- 
placed from what is designed to be 
first and foremost his own Club House. 
The enlisted man comes in most nu- 
merously on Saturdays and Sundays. 
On Saturday nights he throngs the 
building to the extreme limits of its 
physical capacity. He dances and per- 
spires and is happy merely to crowd 
his way into the densely thronged 
structure. There is never enough room 
at the dances for these boys, free for 
a few hours from camp and eager to 
obtain a few crumbs of home atmos- 
phere and entertainment. 

Sunday is a day of quiet rest in the 
Community House. Reunited families 
sit together in the little secluded spots 
made possible by the ingenious group- 
ing of the furniture on the restful 
blue rugs. The inviting davenports and 
deep easy chairs; the book-filled ta- 
bles; the ever-present bowls of flowers 
and the frequent plates of candy; the 
sunshine tints of the Austrian shades 
and cheerful cretonne draperies in the 
windows, above the cosy little writing 
desks; the ferneries; and the many 
and convenient smoking tables: all of 
these and the presence of a charming 
and cordial young hostess, seem to 
draw mother and. son, sweetheart and 
soldier boy, into a rest- 


visions of its own work, which is all 
carried on under the Commissions on 
Training Camp Activities of the War 
and Navy Departments. Three other af- 
filiated organizations have accepted the 
invitations to make it their headquar- 
ters and codperate with the War Camp 
Community Service staff. 

The divisions of the War Camp 
Community Service are as follows: 
Entertainment committee, thru which 
small groups of men are invited to 
parties and entertainments; hospital- 
ity committee, thru which any soldier 
may receive an invitation to dinner 
with a private family; church codper- 
ation committee, utilizing the united 
resources of the city churches for 
large-scale Sunday entertainments and 
picnic dinners in the city parks; trav- 
elers’ aid, thru whose workers the 
stranger first receives a friendly greet- 
ing and a word of advice or direction; 
room information service, with its all- 
important task of placing the soldier’s 
friend or relative in a comfortable 
place of lodging at a _ reasonable 
price; employment service, for soldiers’ 
wives; girls’ club work, to direct 
youthful feminine energy and roman- 
ticism toward constructive patriotic 
ends; base hospital committee, dis- 
pensers of good cheer in the shape of 
musical instruments, for the convales- 
cent wards and nurses’ home; the 
swimming pool, open exclusively and 


free of charge to soldiers every Sun- 
day; and finally the Community House 
itself, a soldiers’ club and the Manhat- 
tan headquarters of every man in uni- 
form. 

In addition to the War Camp Com- 
munity Service activities enumerated 
above, the Civilian Relief Bureau of 
the Red Cross, and the Girls’ Protec- 
tive Bureau of the War Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties, make their homes in Manhattan 
at the Community House. Their work- 
ers belong to the “staff”? and share in 
its team work. The mayor’s committee 
on overcharges, protecting soldiers and 
civilians alike from unscrupulous deal- 
ers, likewise has its office there, its 
chairman being the executive secre- 
tary of the War Camp Community 
Service. 

The erection and maintenance of 
the Community House is a codopera- 
tive undertaking, shared by the city 
of Manhattan, the Rotary Clubs of the 
Twelfth District, and the War Camp 
Community Service. 

To erect the buildings, Manhattan, 
a small city of 7500 people, has con- 
tributed fifteen to twenty thousand dol- 
lars, principally by bond issue. The 
Rotary Clubs added $13,500 for build- 
ing and $2500 additional for furnish- 
ing. 

The War Camp Community service 
controls the building and is responsible 

for its maintenance and 





ful oblivion. 

Sunday evening we 
usually sing. When last 
Sunday some one at the 
piano started “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning,” 
one hundred and fifty 
voices scattered about 
the room took up the 
refrain. Were they not 
singing to loved ones, 
some of whom were 
near but most were far 
away? 

And so the week goes. 
The Community House 
is the center of all com- 
munity activities having 
to do with the war. Un- 
der the sign of the Red 
Circle the War Camp 


* 





operation while Camp 
Funston and Fort Riley 
are on a war basis. 
After the war the build- 
ing will again come un- 
der the management of 
the city government of 
Manhattan. 

Over the building 
floats the red circle em- 
blem of the War Camp 
Community Service. 
And thruout the build- 
ing, as thruout Man- 
hattan, hovers the spirit 
typified by the emblem: 
“Surround the camp 
with hospitality.” 

And it is that unlim- 
ited hospitality which 
means brotherly wel- 








Community 


Service The Community House at Manhattan, Kansas. First in war, first in peace, COMe, service and 


maintains there ten di- first in the hearts of. its countrymen, for it is the hospitality center friendship. 














Everybody feels at home in the parlor of the Community House. It combines the comforts of sitting room, ball room and study 
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Dr. William J. Long has for many years 
been a lecturer and writer on nature and 
animal life. Besides magazine articles, he 
has written popular nature books, some of 
which are “Ways of Wood Folk,” “Beasts 
of the Field,” “Northern Trails,” “Little 
Brother to the Bear,” “Wilderness Ways.” 


HO my early impressions of wild 
life were mostly pleasant and 
wholesome, one thing often trou- 
bled me, and that was the 


clamor of a pack of hounds running a 
fox to death. There were fox-hunters 
in the neighborhood; I had shivered at 

les of men who had been chased by 


wolves or bloodhounds; and whenever I 
heard the winter woods ringing to dog 
voices I pictured the poor fox as run- 
ning desperately for his life, with ter- 
ror lifting his heels or tugging at his 
heart. I could see no comedy in that 
picture, probably because, never having 
witnessed a fox chase, I was viewing it 
with my imagination rather than with 
my eyes. 

There came a day when the hounds 
were out in full cry, and I was: in the 
snowy woods alone. For some time I 
had heard dogs in the distance, and 


when an increased clamor came on the 


breath of the wind I hid beside a great 
reck near a shallow stream, all eyes 
and ears for whatever might befall. 
Presently came the fox, the hunted 
beast, and my first glimpse of him was 
reassuring. He was moving or rather 
drifting along very easily, confidently, 
his beautiful fur fluffed out as if each 
individual hair were alive, his great 
brush floating like a plume behind him. 
There was no sign of terror, no ap- 
pearance of haste in his graceful, de- 
liberate action. Tho he could run like 
a red streak, as I well knew, having 
often watched fox cubs playing outside 
their den, he was now trotting almost 
leisurely on his way, stopping often to 
listen or to sniff the air; while far be- 
hind him the heavy-footed hounds were 
wailing their hearts out over a tangled 
trail. When I saw this fox deliberately 
stretch himself on a rock in the sun- 
shine, as if for a nap; and when, a 
. little later, as the hounds pounded into 
sight, he raised his head to cock his 
860 
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ears and wrinkle his eyebrows at the 
lunatic beasts who were yelling up and 
down a peaceful world, trying to find 
out where or how he had crost the 
stream below—then and there I put im- 
agination aside and’ concluded that per- 
haps the fox was getting rather more 
fun out of the chase than any of the 
dogs. He had this advantage, moreover, 
that whenever he wearied of the play 
he had only to slip into the nearest ledge 
or den to make a safe end of it. 

Another day, when I was roaming 
the woods alone, I heard in the distance 
the melodious voice of Old Roby, best of 
all possible. foxhounds. It was a spring- 
like morning, with melting snow and 
misty air, and Roby, thinking it an ex- 
cellent time for smelling things, had 
probably pulled the collar over his head 
and gone off for a solitary hunt, as he 
often did. When his voice suddenly 
rose triumphant over a ridge and head- 
ed in my direction, I hurried to the edge 
of a wild meadow and stood with my 
back against a great chestnut tree, 
waiting for the fox and growing more 
expectant that I should have at least a 
glimpse of him. 

A short distance in front of me a 
cartpath came winding down thru the 
woods. Where this path entered the 
meadow was a dry ditch; over the ditch 
was a bridge of slabwood, and some 
londed wagon had recently broken thru 
it, crushing the slabs on one side down 
into the earth. On that side, therefore, 
the ditch was securely closed; but on 
the other side it appeared as a dark 
tunnel, hardly a foot high and three or 
four times as long—an excellent refuge 
for any beastie that cared to shelter in 
it, since it was too low for a hound to 
enter bodily, and if he thrust in his 
head too far the beastie would have a 
fine chance to teach him manners by 
nipping his nose. 

I had waited but a few minutes when 
dcwn the cartpath came the fox, run- 
ring fast but not easily. One could see 
that at a glance. The soft snow made 
hard going; as he plunged into it the 
moisture got into his brush, making it 
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heavy, so that it no longer floated like 
a gallant plume; and he had evidently 
run as far as he cared to run under 
such circumstances. At sight of the 
open meadow he put on speed and came 
flying gloriously down the hill. One 
jump landed him fair in the middle of 
the bridge; a marvelous side spring 
carried him into the ditch, and with a 
final wave of his brush he disappeared 
into the tunnel. 

A little later Old Roby hove into 
sight, singing Oh! oh! oooooh! in jubi- 
lation of the melancholy joys he fol- 
lowed. Clean over the bridge he went, 
head up, picking the rich scent from 
the air rather than from the ground, 
and took three or four jumps into the 
meadow before he discovered that the 
fox was no longer ahead of him. Then 
he came out of his trance, circled over 
the bridge, poked his nose into the tun- 
nel—and there before his bulging eyes 
was the fox, and in his sensitive nostrils 
was a reek of fox to drive any foxhound 
crazy. “Ow-wow, here’s the villain at 
last! And hoo-woo0-woo00, what won’t I 
do to him!” yelled Roby, pulling out 
his head and lifting it over the bridge 
for a mighty howl of exultation. Then 
he thrust his nose back into the tunnel 
and began to dig furiously; but the 
sight of the fox, so near, so reeky, so 
surely caught, set the old dog’s tongue 
a-clamoring. Every other minute he 
would stop digging, back out of the 
tunnel for room, for air, and lifting his 
head over the bridge send up to heaven 
another jubilation. 

Now Roby was bow-legged, as many 
foxhounds are who run too young; also 
he was apt to spread his feet as he 
hewled, so that there was plenty of 
room to pass under him, and when his 
head was lifted up for joy he could see 
nothing but the sky. He had been alter- 
nately digging and celebrating for some 
time, working his way farther and far- 
ther under the bridge, when as he raised 
his head for another yell of relief a 
flash of yellow passed between his bow- 
legs, out under his belly and up over 
the hill. The thing was done so boldly 
that it made one gasp, and so quickly 
that a living streak seemed to pass thru 
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the woods; but the entranced old dog saw 
nothing of it. When he thrust his head 
confidently into the tunnel again there was 
no fox, and no odor of fox, where formerly 
the landscape had been full of them. 

Roby looked a second time and sniffed 
loudly to make sure he was not dreaming. 
He looked all over the bridge and sat down 
upon it. He examined the ditch on the 
closed side, and took a final squint into 
the tunnel; while every line and hair of 
him from his furrowed face to his ratty 
tail proclaimed that he considered himself 
the foolishest of all fool dogs that ever 
thought they could catch a fox. 

Whenever I heard the hounds after that 
I pictured comedy afoot and followed it 
eagerly, still roaming alone in hope of 
meeting the fox. So it befell one winter 
that I saw Old Roby and a whole pack of 
hounds completely fooled by a fox that lay 
quietly watching them as they hunted and 
howled for his lost trail. 

The place was a gully in some big woods. 
Its sides were covered with a mat of vines 
and bushes, and at the bottom of it ran 
a stream too broad to jump and too 
swift to freeze even in severe weather. 
Several times an old fox had been “lost” 
here, his trail leading straight to the gully 
and there vanishing as completely as if the 
river had swallowed him up. He was fre- 
quently started in some rugged hills to the 
westward, and would commonly play back 
and forth from one ridge to another till he 
wearied of the game, or till he met a hunter 
and felt the sting of shot on a runway, 
when he would break away eastward at 
top speed. For a mile or more his course 
could be traced by the hounds giving tongue 
on a hot scent until they reached the gully, 
where their steady trail cry changed to 
yelps of vexation. And that was the end 
of the chase for that day, unless the weary 
hounds had ambition enough to hunt up an- 
other fox. 

At first it was supposed that the old fox 
had taken cover in a ledge, as red foxes 
do when they are fagged or wounded; but 
when the hunters followed their dogs they 
always found them running wildly up and 
down both banks of the stream, looking 
for a trail which they never found. 

One Saturday morning (and a glorious 
day it was, with all signs pointing to a 
good fox run) I went early to the gully, 
crost it, and hid where I had a good view 
up’ and down the stream. Several times 
I heard hounds in the distance, but the 
¢hase did not head in my direction. 

The next time I had better luck. From 
some hills far away the hoot of hounds 
came clear and sweet thru the still air; 
then the flat report of a gun, a brief silence, 
a renewed clamor, and my ears began to 
tingle as the hunt drew my way, louder 
and louder. Suddenly there was a flash of 
color, warm and very brilliant in the snow; 
the fox appeared on the farther side of 
the gully, slipt over the edge and disap- 
peared among the vines below. 

I was watching the stream keenly when 
the same flash of bright-orange color caught 
my eye, some fifty yards above where the 
fox had vanished. He bounded lightly up the 
steep bank, sprang to the level above, lis- 
tened a moment to the dogs, ran along the 
edge a short distance, dropt down into the 
vines, came up quickly, and scooted back 
in another place. There were fleeting 
-limpses of fur or brush as he dodged here 
ind there, now on the brink of the stream, 
uow in the thickest vines; then he tiptoed 
ip and stood alert in the open, at the 
‘vecise spot, apparently, where he had 
‘rst entered the gully. After cocking his 
cars at the increasing clamor of the hounds 
he headed back toward them into the 
woods, and I [Continued on page 367 











His Mother Knows 


That Grains Should 
Be Super-Cooked 


Prof. Anderson Says: 


A grain of wheat contains about 125 million food cells. And they must 
be broken to digest. 

Ordinary cooking methods break only part of them. That’s the great 
trouble with grain foods for children. They are generally not half-cooked. 


I Explode the Cells 


In Puffed Grains I explode these cells. The grains are sealed in 
guns, then revolved for.an hour in a fearful heat. Thus steam is created 
inside of each food cell. 

_ Then the guns are shot. Instantly every food cell explodes—125 mil- 
lion per kernel. Every granule is thus fitted to digest. 

You see grain bubbles, eight times: normal size. You see airy, flaky, 
toasted tidbits with a most enticing taste. 

I see only hygienic foods. These grains are cooked, then toasted, then 
exploded. Grains were never so cooked before. 

That’s the reason for Puffed Grains. They seem food confections. 
But the great point is, they do not tax digestion. And every atom feeds. 


_ Mothers who consult their doctors will serve these grains in Puffed 
form all they can. 
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Rice Wheat Puffs 


All Bubble Grains. Each 15c Except in Far West 
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The Fighting Fleets 


N the literature about the world con- 
flict, the navy has somehow been neg- 
lected. The men who exterminate the gray- 
backed vermin of the seas have shown lit- 
tle inclination to talk about their adven- 


tures. For one thing, the Allied govern- 
ments did not wish the Huns to know just 
why so many sinister shapes that nosed out 
into the North Sea waters never returned 
to their base. Suspense, questioning and 
doubt were injurious to the enemy’s morale. 
So the navy man buried his adventures in 
his own heart and kept his peace. 

Without divulging the secrets of the 
waters, Ralph D. Paine gives us almost 
the first account of the French, British 
and American navies’ work in The Fight- 
ing Fleets. 

Up in the North Sea, where the grim 
English bulldogs keep watch on the Ger- 
man High Fleet, a most interesting game 
is being played. Enemy submarines unex- 
pectedly bump noses far beneath the sur- 
face and engage in a duel to the death; a 
trawler gets a chain tangled in her propel- 
ler and drags «u mine after her until a 
gunner shoots it from its moorings; a Brit- 
ish submarine follows German destroyers 
home thru the shadowy channel between 
mines and blows up a U-boat in its own 
port. Even stranger stories are whispered 
about silent men who wear the Victoria 
Cross but whose lips are sealed as to how 
they won it. 

Death comes in many terrible ways to 
the navy man. He may suffocate in a sub- 
marine; he may be blown to atoms by a 
torpedo; he may be washed overboard 
while on his post of duty; he may starve 
to death in an open boat. But with all his 
hardships, there are times when the navy 
man gets his reward. When the first Ger- 
man submarine to be captured by the 
Americans rose to the surface, it found the 
Yankee guns trained straight at her deck. 

It was wholly superfluous for the U-boat com- 
mander to pass the word to his men that they 
had better surrender. They waited not for any 
such formality, but concluded, unanimously, to 
do this very thing. There was no desire to be 


dead heroes. They wished very much to convey 
their intention to the destroyers before shells, 


torpdoes and depth bombs should spoil their 
amiable program. 

They came swarming out of an open hatch 
as if violently propelled from below, like so 
many jacks-in-the-box. ye was a large, pop- 
ulous German tied so rapidly. 
And as they madly ponte on deck, every Hun 
flung his hands above his head with the most 


passionate sincerity and held them upraised 
while he bawled: 


“Kamerad! Kamerad! Kamerad!” 


The Fighting Fleets, by Ralph D. Paine. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $2. 


Women of France 


The French, and they only, have found time 
to consider the woman’s nature and her n 
they have put her to the mest heroic uses; have 
drawn strength from her weakness—in a word, 
with consummate skill, have woven her in elabo- 
rate or simple forms, in colors brilliant an 
soft, into the great pattern of that fabric, an- 
cient, beautifv! «nd imperishable, which we call 
the French tradition, 

This book is a series of brilliant essays 
in which the spirit of modern feminism is 
interpreted thru the lives of some of those 
“famous French women of letters who were 
also women of the world,” sometimes enig- 
matic, sometimes bitter, often disillusioned, 
but always rich in spirit, broad in outlook, 
interesting and human. 

Women and the French Tradition, by Flor- 

ence Leftwich Ravenel. Macmillan. $1.50 


Edmond Genet 


S a simple, straightforward narrative 

of one boy’s actions and reactions in 
the war, these letters of Edmond Genet are 
unsurpassed. Other books may have more 
literary merit—others may be more thrill- 
ing—touch more nearly the hights and 
depths, but none gives a more appealing 
picture of the boyish idealism, the unques- 
tioning faith, the unswerving purpose of 
one of the many of our young men who 
have given their lives to this war. The 
great-great-grandson of Edmond Genet, the 
first Minister of the French Republic to the 
United States, he was the first American 
to fall after our declaration of war—a fit- 
ting tribute indeed to the very tangibie 
nature of our debt to France and a very 
noble payment. 


War Letters of Edmond Genet. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 





On Highfalutin 
IGHFALUTINISM is defined as pom- 
pous speech or writing “usually ad- 

drest to uneducated or half-educated audi- 
ences who are supposed to appreciate bom- 
bast.” 


It was highfalutin—it was the wrong kind of 
idealism which, whether due to political ex- 
pediency or to a mistaken statecraft, kept the 
United States out of the war from the date of 
the “Lusitania” sinking until April 6, 1917. The 
same evils brought failure to sense and act upon 
the fact of the war in August, 1914, brought 
failure then to prepare for war. The same evils 
left Mexico a festering tragedy. . . . The atti- 
tude of the peace societies toward prepared- 
ness for years before the war and the cred- 
ulous faith of our peace idealists in the magic of 
treaties and arbitration is a perfect example of 
dangerous idealism—so is that class of opposi- 
tion to universal service. 


With this idea as a starting point, Hunt- 
ington Wilson, formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and speaking with the au- 
thority of twelve years of Government serv- 
ice, analyzes in their extreme and therefore 
dangerous manifestations conservative, 
radical and idealistic tendencies in our 
present day social and political thinking 
He writes of administration and the execu- 
tive power, of socialism and socialization of 
policies foreign and domestic, of our allies 
and our common enemy. 

Clear, searching, lucid—this is a book 
to stimulate thought and to inspire to a 
constructive program. 


The Peril of Highfalutin, by Huntington Wil- 
son. Duffield & Co. $1.50. 


Pavannes and Divisions 


HOSE who like Ezra Pound will find 

the collection of his poems and prose 
gathered from magazines and reviews, and 
published as Pavannes and Divisions, a 
coniforting addition to their shelves. It may 
hold some fugitive bits hard to find. The 
book should serve, too, as a good first in- 
troduction for new readers, as the author 
appears as poet, journalist, translator, 
critic, commentator and expounder. A wide 
range this—and some new admirers may 
result. There are ears to hear every strange 
whimsy in art, literature or religion. 


Pavannes and Divisions, by Ezra Pound. A. 
Knopf, New York. $2.50. 
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“The Fighting Fleets” gives a vivid account of the first German submarine captured 
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A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
NOW 


(Continued from page 354) 
promise to protect its members from ag- 
gression in the future, than they would 
under existing circumstances. 

It may perhaps not be useful to speculate 
regarding the possible effect of an organi- 
zation of this kind upon the people of 
enemy countries; it is apparent, however, 
that it would tend to remove the misim- 
pression so industriously circulated, that 
the aim of the Allies is to destroy Germany 
rather than to secure and maintain order. 
The establishment of the league would also 
tend to carry conviction to the inhabitants 
of the Central Powers that the Allied 
Powers have great confidence in their ul- 
timate success and in their ability to main- 
tain order in the future, and would tend 
to discourage further the people of those 
countries who would thus see a world or- 
ganized against them. 

There is another reason for immediately 
putting into effect an organization of the 
kind described which is not less important. 
If the negotiation of a permanent agree- 
ment among the Allied Powers should be 
put off until the war is over, there is dan- 
ger that it would then fail altogether. It 
will not be easy to secure an agreement, 
even among the Allies, as to the interna- 
tional institutions to be set up, how they 
shall be constituted and the functions they 
shall perform. The powers forming the 
league will to a greater or less extent agree 
to the substitution of law for force in the 
conduct of international affairs. This in- 
volves the surrender of positions of ad- 
vantage by the more powerful states. It 
may be they will not be willing to give 
them up without making stipulations re- 
garding the structure and functions of such 
international institutions, which will give 
the great powers corresponding positions 
of advantage. Such stipulations might not 
be acceptable to states of lesser rank but 
whose membership is necessary to the suc- 
cess of the league. These are the dangers 
in the way. They may be avoided if the 
great project can be put into effect even in 
an incomplete and tentative way, while all 
feel the pressure of a great peril which will 
lead them to disregard their own interests 
(or rather what they may at the moment 
believe to be their own interests) for the 
common good. The Emancipation Proclam- 
ation, if it had not been made during the 
progress of the Civil War, might not have 
been possible at all. 

It has been suggested that it would not 
be wise to attempt to form a political or- 
ganization among the Allied Powers dur- 
ing the war because in such case the Cen- 
tral Powers, when the war is over, would 
refuse to join a league consisting of the 
nations which had conducted the war 
against them, and that a league without 
the Central Powers would be only an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance, which would 
fail of its high purpose and possibly tend 
to produce another great world conflict. 

It is believed that this view of the case 
fails to take into consideration existing 
facts. Germany to a marked degree, and 
Austria in a lesser degree, have always 
held aloof from proposals to make treaties 
between nations providing for the peaceful 
adjustment of international difficulties. 
Germany especially has built her great 
Empire and her hopes of further expan- 
sion upon military aggression. The Cen- 
tral Powers will never join a league vol- 
untarily until their forms of government 
are changed. This may happen as a result 
of the war and is certain to happen at some 
tim2, but when cannot now be foretold. 
These powers [Continued on page 367 
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MY EXPERIENCE AS A 
FARMERETTE 


(Continued from page 358) 

hours of the afternoon the heat was at its 
worst. The air seemed to be vivid with it 
and quivered about our faces. We felt it 
rising from the soil against the stiff leather 
soles of our boots. We were aching, and 
dripping wet. Little shivers ran up and 
down our spines occasionally. But we did 
not stop. We just thought of the boys in 
the trenches who have much more to bear. 
Sometimes we spoke of them. 

Then came the honk of the camp bus, 
calling to take us home, and we climbed 
in, very moist, but serene, with a priggish 
and puritanical sense of duty well done, 
that was very satisfactory in its own way. 
When we got back to camp we learned that 
we had been working at a temperature of 
a hundred and ten degrees. We gloated over 
the fact. We were not alarmed and neither 
were we ill. 

For the sake of those who know little of 
the personnel of the Women’s Land Army 
of America, let me say that most of the 
women in it are under thirty, in the late 
teens and the early twenties. They are of 
many types. Many are teachers. Many have 
been students in our normal schools and 
colleges for girls. They are intelligent young 
women and girls from the best middle-class 
American homes, at least very many of 
them are. Many of them need do no work 
for a living. Many have given up vacations 
to serve because they have brothers, lovers, 
even young husbands “over there.” Still 
others are doing this work instead of other 
work that might be easier and more lucra- 
tive because they believe that Uncle Sam 
needs his daughters as well as his sons in 
the service. If people in general under- 
stood this the girls might be spared the 
occasional crude questioning and the fre- 
quent astonished staring of ladies who 
limit their war work to a little becoming 
and genteel knitting on a cool piazza. 

Most of the farmers realize that the girls 
work faithfully. They show their gratitude 
in many pleasant ways. Sometimes a farm- 
er will bring a great jug of lemonade 
down into the fields for the workers, or a 
bowl of ice cream that his wife and daugh- 
ters have made. Or he will treat them to 
sweet corn and fresh butter at luncheon 
time. Not long ago four of us who were 
working in a bean patch saved a farmer the 
trouble of making ‘a trip with his cart to 
fetch home four sacks of newly picked 
beans. We carried the beans home for him 
on our shoulders. It was something he 
would not have asked us to do. But he was 
pleased. And so, at noon, when we had 
washed and eaten our luncheon he asked us 
if we would like to go for a drive in his big 
market truck. We accepted with alacrity. 

After the day spent in hoeing tomatoes 
T did no more hoeing for a while. I was 
sent to another farm to dig potatoes. It is 
somewhat more tiring than hoeing, for the 
heavy forkful of earth must be pried up 
and lifted and shaken until the nutritious 
tubers are loose and can be rolled out to 
one side. The farmer for whom we worked 
-—and he worked with us a good deal—was 
a kindly cheerful person with many of the 
good old-fashioned superstitions about 
farming that efficient modern methods and 
agricultural colleges are properly destroy- 
ing. But unfortunately a bit of poetry will 
be taken out of farming when they are 
gone. 

“These potatoes were planted in the full 
of the moon,” he told us. “Didn’t hev to 
plow for ’em.” Or he would comment on 
the white dew gathered on the cobwebs at 
seven in the morning and tell us that we 
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were to have a hot day. Or he would pluck 
an ear of corn and say, feeling the texture 
of the husk, lovingly, “Thick husks on the 
corn—goin’ to hev a hard winter.” When 
we were thirsty he would give us big yel- 
low tomatoes to eat. The acid of tomatoes 
is very pleasant when one is doing field 
work, and a tomato is far more refreshing 
than tepid water. Every day that we spent 
working for him was a happy one, tho the 
work was hard and the weather hot. 

“Dig in to the side, sister,” he said to 
me, when I first began to dig his potatoes, 
“not too deep and not too near, and easy. 
T’ll take two rows and you can start with 
one.” Slowly and carefully I made my 
way down the row, mindful always of his 
young turkeys who ran around chirping 
and carefree in the weeds at my feet. After 
a while he chuckled with satisfaction be- 
cause he could not do two rows quite as 
fast as I could do one. He told me that I 
was pretty good for a beginner and I felt 
as if I had been suddenly promoted. He 
let me do two rows at once after that. But 
he advised me not to stick the tine of the 
spading fork thru the tubers as he did 
occasionally ! 

In the last half hour of the day we gath- 
ered all the potatoes we had dug in pails, 
dumped the pails into big burlap sacks. 
Then Pete; who was the tallest and 
strongest of us girls, a supervising prin- 
cipal of a school in the winter, and inci- 
dentally our squad leader and a fine 
woman, helped him load the heavy sacks in 
his cart and drive them back to his barn. 
On the next day, we three girls, working 
alone for him, dug and harvested what he 
estimated as more than twenty-five bushels 
of potatoes. 

But it was not in the potato field that 
IT triumphed. Nor was it in the patch of 
leeks that we weeded, as one girl said, 
“without the protection of gas masks.” It 
was with my friends the tomatoes. When 
the potato digging was done I was sent to 
a great truck farm to pick tomatoes and 
other things for market. The farmers gave 
us each a basket and told us each to pick 
two rows at once. I have told how these 
tomatoes in the truck gardens are planted. 
I made up my mind to make a record. 
There were other things that I was not 
strong enough to do fast. But this I could 
do. 

Not that tomato picking falls short of 
being athletic. One has to leap from one 
bare spot to the next, tho it be five feet 
away, so that not a single vine is crushed, 
not a single tomato broken. One has to 
use both hands and both eyes at once, de- 
ciding almost instantaneously which toma- 
toes are red, or yellow enough, reaching out 
after them in all directions and dropping 
them softly into the basket without bruis- 
ing them or breaking the skin. 

Perhaps the greatest joy in .the work 
lies in the health and vigor of it and in the 
peaceful sense of repose that comes when 
it is done. Moreover, a farmerette can al- 
ways watch the fruition of her labor. Ten 
rows planted, six rows hoed, four rows 
dug and harvested. The accomplishment is 
definite and can be measured. The artist 
seldom knows which of his works will 
stand the test of time. The teacher seldom 
can be sure that his solution of an educa- 
tional problem has been the best one. But 
ten rows planted are planted. Six rows hoed 
are hoed. Four rows dug are certainly dug. 
Any one can see it and know. And the 
labor is a labor without which neither art 
nor education can have use or meaning. 
It is the inevitable labor of the race. The 
farmerettes are producing food which 
creates the bodies and minds of mankind 
and sustains them, world without end. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, September 4, 1918. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 78. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany has this day been declared payable Tues- 
day, October 1, 1918, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Friday, September 13, 
1918. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

8. S. DELANO, Treasurer. 
H. C. WICK, Secretary. 








AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, September 4, 1918, 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 64. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. (2%) on 
the Common Stock of this Company has this 
day been declared payable Tuesday, October 1, 
1918, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business Friday, September 13, 1918. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

8. S. DELANO, Treasurer. 
H, ©. WICK, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Tuesday, October 15, 1918, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, September 20, 1918. 


G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1918, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in 
Boston, will be paid in New York by Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Cold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1918, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in 
Boston, will be paid in New York by Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 














THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street. 
Philadelphia, September 4, 1918, 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
dollar ($1.00) per share from the net earnings 
of the Company on both Common and Preferred 
Stocks, payable October Ist, 1918, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on September 
16, 1918. Checks will be mailed, 


WALTER G, HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO., 


New York, August 20, 1918. 
Dividend 91. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on September 30, 1918, to 
the stockholders of record as they appear at the 
close of business on September 4, 1918. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 





THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
MANAGERS 


THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
LIGHTING CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of THE MANILA 
ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING COR- 
PORATION has declared a quarterly dividend 
of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Corporation, payable 
Tuesday, October Ist, 1918, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1918, 

T. W. MOFFAT, Treasurer. 
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SOISSONS AND REIMS 


(Continued from page 351) 


daylight clear thru them. Every house was 
ripped, gashed, dented or nicked. Some- 
times several blocks were completely razed 
to the ground. The streets were littered 
with broken fragments of shells. Some 
shells had not exploded. The sidewalks 
had been pretty well cleared of the debris, 
but no attempt had been made to do any- 
thing within the houses. Bricks, mortar, 
splintered wood, crockery, twisted iron 
were piled in masses sometimes twenty 
feet high. Many of the signs above the 
buildings were riddled with bullet holes 
and some dangled from a single nail. 

We rode over the larger part of the city 
and then got out and walked. The first 
thing we visited was the cathedral. It was 
not quite so bad as I had expected, but it 
was bad enough. Nearly all the stained 
glass in the windows was gone. The 
whole front of the cathedral was all 
blackened because the wooden scaffold 
which held the protecting sand bags in 
place had caught on fire. The matchless 
sculpturing which adorns the facade was 
chipped and gashed. There were jagged 
wounds in the roof and sides where the 
giant shells had crashed thru. The floor in- 
side was piled high with debris and many 
of the old paintings on the walls were rid- 
dled with shrapnel. Some of the canvases 
were actually hanging from the frames. 
Not ten feet from the door that lead into 
the graveyard, was the largest gas bomb 
that I ever saw. It had landed two days 
before and had never exploded. We were 
warned not to touch it with our canes and 
you can be certain we did not. We saw an- 
other “dub” bomb that had fallen into the 
nave. In front of the cathedral the statue 
of Joan of Are on horseback was still un- 
scathed—perhaps the only thing in town 
that had escaped Kultur. It was being 
taken down by a few old soldiers while we 
were there and Judge Wadhams helped 
them with the ropes and pulleys. I heard 
later they got it away and it is now far 
behind Paris in some safe resting place till 
the war is over. Before leaving the cathe- 
dral I picked up in the debris on the floor 
some pieces of twelfth century glass fallen 
from the windows and some rosaries as 


souvenirs. As I continued my _ walk 
about town TI could not help  feel- 
ing that the whole city of Reims 


should never be restored, but be kept 
as an object lesson to all future genera- 
tions of the ruthlessness and blasphemy of 
a people drunk with the lust of power. If 
this once great and beautiful city should 
be allowed to remain just as it now is not 
even Pompeii would rival it as a place of 
pilgrimage. The property owners would be 
more than compensated for their loss by the 
contributions of tourists. 

Then we reéntered our cars and started 
for the front trenches which skirt the very 
edge of the city. As we motored along we 
saw three German observation balloons on 
the horizon. Our commandant instantly 
ordered our chauffeur to turn into a side 
street and then after zig zagging for a 
number of blocks we stopped, hid our cars 
behind a high wall and descended into a 
cellar from whence we proceeded under- 
ground for I should think a dozen blocks 
until we came to the front line trenches. 

There we were met by the commandant 
of the French battalion holding that sec- 
tor who showed us where two shots had 
fallen some fifty feet from us a few minutes 
before we arrived and completely filled with 
loose earth the communicating trench. He 
invited us into an observation post to get a 
good view of the German front line 
trenches. No Man’s Land, as ever, was 


green and peaceful and as still as death. We 
walked out thru the winding communicat- 
ing trenches to the second and finally to 
the front line trenches which we found al- 
most deserted of French troops. As we came 
to an intersection I looked up and counted 
seven observation balloons in the air, five 
German and two French. I noticed the 
two French officers whispering together 
and at once they ordered us to move on. 
But hardly had we turned the next angle 
in the trench when we heard the loud whirr 
of a shell coming straight at us. The com- 
mandant ducked and shouted to us to do 
the same. In less time than it takes to tell 
it the shell landed about sixty yards from 
us and then before we could get up another 
dropt not forty yards away. The French 
commandant said he could hear splinters 
of shrapnel whizzing over our heads as we 
were crouching in the trenches, but I must 
confess I was too much preoccupied by the 
novelty of the occasion to notice that little 
detail. This was the nearest I came to an 
exploding shell in France, and this time it 
was a personal favor, for probably the ob- 
servers noticed us from their balloons and 
had ordered their comrades to fire directly 
at us. : 

The French officer escorting us here 
explained to me the theory of the three 
trenches. At night the first and third 
trenches are filled with men, and patrols 
go out into No Man’s Land. In the day 
time the second trench is manned and 
scarcely any one is kept in the first and 
third. In case of an attack either day or 
night the first trench is usually evacuated, 
and the second is held at all costs. In all the 
trenches we saw numerous hand grenades, 
mortars, machine guns, etc. The trenches 
were all muddy but not filthy. They were 
not dug as deep as I supposed they would 
be and I crouched down a little as I walked 
along so that my moving hat would not be 
visible to the snipers across No Man’s 
Land. Once when we stopped the captain 
raised his head and chest over the top, but 
only for a few seconds. 

After returning to headquarters the cap- 
tain took us forty feet below the surface 
where he had his underground apartments. 
We saw the wireless operator taking the 
French and German communiqués from 
the front. We saw the soldiers eating their 
evening meal. We even saw the captain’s 
boudoir which boasted of a piano, two 
mirrors, and some fine paintings taken no 
doubt from a deserted house in the city. 
What a relative thing luxury is! Here was 
this man as proud of the quality of his 
black hole in the ground as a Wall Street 
trust magnate would be of his Fifth Ave- 
nue palace and million dollar collection of 
old masters. We took another farewell look 
at the German trenches from the concrete 
observation post, watched the men eating 
their supper in the hollows along the sides 
of the trenches and then we returned thru 
the tunnel under the streets and cellars till 
we reached our automobiles. By that time 
the Germans had ceased their shelling, no 
doubt to get supper. Reims was as still 
as a tomb and as we whirled away the last 
thing that met my sight was a beautiful 
young woman drest in the deepest mourn- 
ing walking thru the deserted main street 
of the city escorted by an officer. It was a 
strange sight to see a woman in such a 
place. I imagine she must have been a re- 
fugee come back to rescue some treasure 
from what had once been her home. We 
shortly passed thru the green fields over 
the rim of the hills and soon left far behind 
the largest and noblest city that this hellish 
war has ruined. 
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FOX HUNT COMEDY 


(Continued from page 361) 

had the impression that he was _ step- 
ping in his own footprints, or back 
tracking, as many hunted creatures do. So 
he went, catfootedly at first, then in swift 
jumps, till he came near a huge tree that 
had been twisted off by a gale, leaving a 
sianting stub some fifteen feet high. There 
he leaped aside, landed on the stub well 
above the ground, scrambled up it with 
almost the ease of a squirrel and disap- 
peared into the top. 

The hounds were by this time close at 
hand. A wild burst of music preceded them 
as they rushed into sight, heads up, giving 
tungue at every jump, and followed the hot 
trail headlong over the gully’s edge into 
the vines. Evidently the fox had run about 
liberally there, for in a moment the hounds 
were mixt up in a pretty criss-cross, lost 
all sense of direction and broke out in 
lamentation. Most of them went threshing 
aimlessly about the sides of the gully, till 
the delicate fox trail was covered by a maze 
of dog tracks, 

Meanwhile there was a stir, the ghost of 
a motion, in the leaning stub. Over the top 
of it came two furry ears, then a pointed 
nose and a bright yellow eye. The fox was 
there, watching every move of the game 
with intense interest; and in his face, in 
his cocked ears, his inquisitive nose, his 
wrinkling eyebrows, were the same lively 
expressions that you see in the face of a 
fox when he is hunting mice and thinks he 
hears one in the frozen grass. 


ee 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
NOW 


(Continued from page 363) 
therefore, would (under ‘existing con- 
ditions) become members of a _ league 
or be subject to its control only under 
compulsion. This might be as a_ re 
sult of the war, being stipulated in the 
treaty of peace, or might follow after the 
war when it had been demonstrated, as it 
soon would be, that no nation could profit- 
ably or safely remain a non-member of the 
league. In either case, these powers (so 
long as their present governments survive) 
would not be loyal members of a league 
of nations; it would have to be assumed 
that they would violate the terms of the 
treaty if they could safely do so. But the 
whole purpose and object of the combina- 
tion now existing, and which it is pro- 
posed to make permanent by a league, is 
to safeguard the world against just such 
aggression—to restrain international crim- 
inals as individual criminals are now re- 
strained by municipal government. This is 
a problem which must be faced and it 
would be idle to deceive ourselves into be- 
lieving that the whole nature of the Ger- 
man state would be changed by becoming 
a member of a league of nations. 

It may be suggested that a combination 
such as this would be only one of armed 
neutrality, and that conditions would be 
but little, if any, better than they were 
prior to the war. This is far from the 
truth. When the league is formed, the world 
will move forward from _ international 
anarchy toward international order under 
the protection of law. The new civilization 
wil. be so infinitely superior to the old 
that the wonder will be that we endured 
the old so long. No voice will be raised in 
favor of a retrogression, but the princi- 
ples underlying the league will become so 
universally accepted, and the league itself 
will so grow in strength, that any nation 
seeking to interfere with its structure or 
te disregard its authority will court de- 
struction. 
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“Oh, thatisn’t new. It’s 
just been cleaned and 
polished with 3-in-One 


















Improve Your Furniture 


SER I 
Even the finest furniture soon shows evidences of wear. A mar or two, a tiny 
scratch, a dulling of the finish, fingermarks, stains—and the inevitable grime 
of time. The 3-in-One Oil treatment checks this process of deterioration— 
cleans thoroughly—polishes beautifully—brings back the charm of newness. 
Try it on your phonograph, piano, dining table, buffet or any other piece of 
fine furniture, Pour a little 


3-in-One Oil 


on & moistened cloth and clean the surface—avoid taking too 
much at a time. Then polish with a soft dry cloth, always fol- 
lowing the grain of the wood. Grime, smut, stains, fingermarks 
and surface scratches—-all will disappear. This brings out the 
beauty of the grain and leaves u brilliant, lasting lustre. No 
residue of oil remains to catch dust and show fingermarks. s 
Your home has many other uses for 3-in-One, the high quality 
household oil. Read about them in the Dictionary of Uses, 
wrapped around every bottle. ” 

3-in-One Oil is sold at all good stores in 50c, 25c and 15c 
bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


A postal request will bring you a generous 
R sample of 3-in-One Oil and Dictionary of Uses 
—both free. 


3-In-One Oil Co., 165 UF. Broadway, New York 











for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


\ Cultivate your mind. Develop 
) your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
h Play -Writing, Photoplay 
- Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
I One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

4 There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 

]_ they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH 
NEW YORK CITY 


SCHOUL, 


I. Soissons and Reims. By Hamilton Holt. 


1, 


Mr. Holt’s article is a simple, direct, condensed narrative of 
personal experiences. (a) Prove that the article deserves the 
commendatory adjectives, “simple, direct, condensed.” (b) 
Show how the author makes the article personal without 


“making it egoistic. 


_ 
- 


III. 
1. Show that the title fulfils all the requirements for a good 


2. 


« 
o 


4. 
IV. 
1 


VI. 


i. 


. Compare the style of the article with the style of any of the 


following school texts: Franklin’s Autobiography, Parkman’s 
Oregon ‘Trail, Stevenson’s Inland Voyage and Travels with 
a Donkey, Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 


. Show how the author brings about coherence between this 


article and the preceding article. 


. Write a character sketch of a Red Cross nurse. 


Yive an oral account of one of the great French guns. 


. Give an oral account of Mr. Holt’s experiences during his 


travels along the battle front. 


. Imagine that Mr. Holt, in private conversation, had told you 


how it feels to be near exploding shells. Retell his account. 


. Write a paragraph in which you draw a sharp contrast be- 


tween the natural scenery in the region where battles are 
being fought, and the scene of battle itself. 


. Write a picturesque description of Reims as seen from a 


distance. 


. Give an oral description of the ruins of Reims. P 
. Write an emotional description of the ruins of Reims 


Cathedral. 


. Prepare an exposition showing the relation of Joan of Arc 


and the city of Reims. 


. Write a brief for an argument on the proposition: “Reims 


should never be restored, but should be kept as an object 
lesson.” 


A League of Nations Now. By Thomas Raeburn White. 


. Give a full oral explanation of the term, “A League of 


Nations.” 


. Explain in detail the purpose of a league of nations. 
. Write a brief in which you show the author’s principal 


points. 


. Give a list of objections that may be made to a league of 


nations. Show how the author refutes every objection. 


. Write an original composition on the theme: “The new civili- 


zation will be infinitely superior to the old.” 
A Club-House of Democracy. By Stuart A. Rice. 


title. ’ 

Give an oral explanation of the nature and purpose of a 
Community House. : 

Describe any part of the interior of a Community House. 
Narrate, as tho you had been in a Community House, any 
of the experiences typical therein. 


Fox Hunt Comedy. By William J. Long. 


. Here is one of the most delightful articles The Independent 


has ever printed. What makes the article so thoroly de- 
lightful ? ; ae p : 
Compare this article with somewhat similar articles in The 
Sketch Book and The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 

Show where the author makes appeals to different senses. 


. Point out effective adjective and noun combinations. 


Point out words that aid in giving the article a distinctly 
“literary flavor.” ‘ 
My Experience as a Farmerette. By Marguerite Wil- 
kinson. 


. Point out five excellent characteristics of this article. . 
. Write an account of your own farm experiences, imitating 


the characteristics named above. 
The New Books. 


Explain the following expressions: Gray-backed vermin of 
the seas, sinister shapes, the grim English bulldogs, the spirit 
of modern feminism, rich in spirit, unswerving purpose, half- 
educated audiences. 


VII. The Story of the Week. 


3 


Give an oral summary of the recent movements on the West- 
ern Front. 2. Give an account of the work of American sol- 
diers abroad. 3. Summarize recent evidences of Germany’s 
weakness. 4. Make a list of great world problems suggested 
in the news of the week. Give your opinion on any one. 5 
Make a list of important non-war subjects worthy of serious 
consideration. Give your opinion on any one. 
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II. 





HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, NEW YORK CITY 


Progress of the a age Warfare,” “Soissons and 
Reims,” Story of the Week. 


. The editorial will give you an excellent opportunity to sum- 


marize the military movements which have taken place since 
the closing of school last June. 


. Discuss the military significance of one or more of the fol- 


lowing: (a) Mount Kemmel, (b) Verdun, (c) Chemin des 
Dames, (d) the “Hindenburg Line,” (e) the “Siegfried 
Line,” (f) the “Wotan Line,” (g) Lens, (h) Noyon. 


. What new impressions about conditions- in France do you 


get from the article by Hamilton Holt? 


Domestic Affairs—“The New Child Labor Bill,” “The 
Revenue Bill,” “War Time Prohibition,” “Results in the 
Primaries.” 


. On what grounds was the Child Labor Bill declared uncon- 


stitutional? How will the new bill overcome the objections 
of the court? 


. Trace the Revenue Bill thru the stages which it has already 


passed. What stages are still to come? 


3. What relation has the Prohibition Bill to food conservation? 


to the Revenue Bill? 


- Discuss the plan and purpose of the primaries. Look up the 


record of the candidates referred to who come from districts 
nearest your home. 


. The same reason is given for the failure of reélection of 


many representatives in various parts of the country. What 
is the reason, and what is its significance? 


III. International Agreements and the War—“A League of 


be 


Nations Now,” “Strange Bed Fellows,” “Czech Nation | 
Recognized.” 


. What efforts were made in the past to minimize the possibil- 


ity of war and to insure the continuance of peace? Why did 
these efforts fail to avert the present war? 


. Under what circumstances did the movement for the estab- 


lishment of a League to Enforce Peace take place? How far 
has the idea been accepted by the various belligerents? 


. What arguments can you present for the establishment of a 


League of Nations at the present time? What arguments 
against it? 


. Do you agree that an agreement among the Allies would 


perhaps bring Russia back into the war against the Central 
Powers? 


. Do you think that the establishment of such a league “would 


tend to remove the misimpression 


that the aim of 
the Allies is to destroy Germany,” etc.? 


. Who are best known leaders for the establishment of such a 


league in America, France and England? 


. Look up the history of the Czecho-Slovak movement. Why 


are the Allies recognizing these people as belligerents with 
a de facto government? 


IV. The Remnants of the Russian Empire—“Finland’s Di- 


lemma,” “The Siberian Campaign,” “Lenine Shot.” 


1. Give a brief résumé of the history of Finland (a) previous 


to 


to 1772, (b) since 1789. 


. What is the present status of Finland? What will be the 


probable outcome of the struggle which is now going on? 


3. In what resnect do conditions in Finland resemble those in 


Poland? in Ukrainia? in Lithuania? in Siberia? 


. Who is Lenine? Look up his career. 


Women and the War—“My Experience as a Farmer- 
ette.” 


. What war work similar to that described in this article have 


you done this summer? What was the value of this work? 


. What activities other than farming have been taken up by 


women as a result of the war? 


VI. The New Industrial Democracy—“The Labor Pro- 


1. 


to 


grams.” 

What is the British Labor program referred to in this edi- 
torial? In what respects is this program more comprehensive 
than that of the American Federation of Labor? 


. “The American Federation of Labor .. . 


sticks . . 
to pure trade unionism.” Explain this statement and trac 
the historical development of this American program. 


. Upon what facts is “the typical employer’s conviction thet 


industrial democracy, like ‘Bolshevikism,’ won’t work” based 
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Don’t Judge Efficiency Service 
By “One Man” Results 


you wouldn’t think of using a single-cylinder engine to drive a five-ton truck. To 
benefit fully by the power possibilities of gasoline, you must apply it properly. 


And so it is with efficiency service. 


To experience its full power possibilities in your 


business, you must not limit it to ‘‘one-man”’ efforts. 


Estes Supervised Specialists 
Set New Efficiency Standards 


No matter how competent the industrial 


engineer you employ, he has his human 
limitations. 


He may be highly efficient as a time study 
specialist, but woefully weak on comprehen- 
sive study. He may be wonderfully compe- 
tent in planning and scheduling, but piti- 
fully poor in executing. 


The Value of Versatility 


Each Estes engineer is kept on a job only so long as his special skill is required. Then 
another specialist takes up another step in the work. And these changes are made without r~y 


break in the service. 


Working directly under the genera! supervision ot Mr Loring V. Estes are four supervis- 
ing engineers of exceptional talent Each supervisor reinforces the effurts of each staff man 
in his department and works continually in the inte.-sts of the clients. 


New Booklet Now Ready. A new edition of ‘Higher Efficiency” is now ready tor mailing. 
Copies will be furnished gratis upon request of executives only 
Estes Service is immediately available to firms 
engaged in essential war production work. 


Estes service is a many men service. And 
every man is a specialist—a proved master of 
some particular branch of efficiency engineer- 
ing. ck of each of more than re senior 
staff men (Estes employs no ‘‘juniors’’) are 
the immense resources of the entire Estes 
organization—the statistics, the record files, 
and the vast knowledge gained during many 
years experience in scores of varied industries. 
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